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| ROFESSOR DOWNING’S 
* Elements of Practical 
Hydraulics”’* has been put 
into a better form than that 
of the edition of 1861. The 
text is illustrated pari passu 
by wood engravings, which, for such simple 
notions as the flow of water, are much to 
be preferred to plates bound together at the 
end of a book. Some additional illustrations 
are presented, while, from this first part of 
the new edition, others are omitted. A second 
part is promised. The simplest form in 
which the phenomena of flowing water can be 
observed is that in which it flows out of an 
orifice in the side of a vessel, the depth of which 
below the surface of the water can be accurately 
measured, as well as the dimensions of the ori- 
fice. The vertical distance of the surface of the 
fluid above the centre of the orifice is usually 
called the head, but the author here calls it the 
charge. The first thing observed in such a case 
is that the water issues with the same velocity 
whether the orifice be in the side or in the 
bottom of a vessel, providing that the depth of 
its centre of gravity below the surface of the 
water be the same in both cases; also, it is the 
same through an orifice in the top of a pipe in 
which water may be under pressure, the head or 
charge being the same. In this latter case the 
velocity which a jet has would carry it up nearly 
to the height of the head, were it not that the 
air through which it passes continually retards 
itsascent. The velocity with which water issues 
from such an orifice is, theoretically, that which 
a heavy body would acquire by falling from the 
height of the head or charge down to the orifice, 
and a heavy body falling freely from a state of 
rest acquires a velocity of 32°1948 ft. per second 
at the end of the first second of its time of falling. 
This velocity, called the force of gravity, is 
always denoted by the letter g. If the height 
be denoted by the letter H, and the velocity 
by V, V= ./2gH, called after Toricelli, its dis- 
coverer, the Toricellian theorem. 

The author gives a table, compiled from the 
results of experiments by Castel, d’Aubuisson, 
Bossut, Poncelet, and others, showing that the 
velocities are proportional to the square roots of 
the charges. ‘‘The general principle, that the 
velocities are as the square roots of the charges, 
extends to every kind of fluids—to mercury, oils, 
alcohols ; so that the velocity with which each of 
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them issues from an orifice is independent of its 
particular nature, and of its density, and depends 
solely on the charge.” The velocity here spoken 
of is the theoretic velocity, and if the mean 
velocity of all the particles were that due to the 
charge, and if at the same time the particles 
issued from all points. of the orifice in parallel 
threads, the volume of water flowing out in a 
second would be equal to the volume which 
would have a sectional area equal to the area of 
the orifice, and a length equal to the distance it 
would move in one second; but the actual dis- 
charge is always less than this, “In order to 
have an exact idea of the phenomena, let us con- 
siler the fluid vein a short distance after its 
issue from the orifice, and let us suppose it cut 
by a plane perpendicular to its direction. It is 
manifest that the discharge will be equal to the 
product of the section by the mean velocity of all 
the several threads at the moment they intersect 
the plane of the section. If this section were 
equal to that of the orifice, and if this 
velocity were that due to the charge, then 
the actual discharge would be equal to) 


the section of the vein being considerably | 


through orifices in a thin plate, or from the 
velocity being considerably less than that due to 


again, from a diminution in both the section and 
the velocity, as in certain conical adjutages,—it 


by some fraction.” This fraction is commonly 
called the coefficient of contraction. If we repre- 
sent such coefficient by the letter m, the area of | 
the orifice in square feet by the letter S, the 
force of gravity by the letter g, the height of | 
the charge in feet by H, aud thenumber of eubic | 
feet of water issuing in one second by Q, then 
Q = mS ./27H; and it is tothe determination 
of the value of the symbol m, that all investiga. | 
tors into the laws of hydraulics tarn their atten. | 
tion. The author gives a table of the results of 
experiments by Mariotte, Castel, Eytelwein, 
Bossut, Michelotti, Venturi, wherein the co- 
efficients vary from 0607 to 0692 for circular 
orifices, and from 0-602 to 0°655 for square 
orifices. MM. Poncelet and Lesbros made a large 
number of experiments at Metz ia 1826 and 
1827, in which the co-efficients varied from about 
06 to about 0°7, Experiments on a still larger 
scale were made on the Canal Languedoc, in 
which the co-efficients varied from 0°594 to 
0647, the mean being 0°625. All these experi- 
ments, it must be understood, were made with 
orifices in a true plane, but when a pipe projects 
into a vessel the discharge is diminished, while, 
with proper adjutages outside the opening, it is 
increased beyond that which takes place through 
a simple orifice of the same area in the side of 
the vessel. 

Another form in which the discharge of water 
is measured is when it flows over a waste board 
| or a weir, and in this form the experiments made 











“I by the late T. E. Blackwell, C.H., on the Kennet } 


always results that the actual discharge is less | 
than the theoretic, and in order to reduce this | 
last to the former, it is necessary to multiply it | 


and Avon Canal, were most extensive and accurate, 
and also those made by him and by the late 
James Simpson, C.E., at Chew Magna. A large 
number, also on a large scale, were made by 
Mr. J. B. Francis, in the United States, and pub- 
lished by him as the “ Lowell Experiments.” In 
this form of measuring the discharge of water, 
the co-efficient varies not only with the form of 
the weir, but with its length and with various 
depths over thesame weir. The general formula 
is Q=m} J 2g x lx HVH. Now, the square 
root of 27 = 8-024, and two-thirds of that =5°35, 
We therefore have Q=m x 5°35 x |x HH where 
Q=the quantity discharged in cubic feet per 
second, | the length of the weir in feet, H the 
head or charge, and ™ a coefficieat determined 
by experiment. Accordivg to Castel’s experi. 
ments, the coefficient was from 059 to 061, 
when the width of the overfall was nearly equal 
to the third of that of the canal or stream, but 
this is important to be noticed, for the coefficient 
varies with the proportion of width of overfall to 
width of stream, as well as with other properties 
of an overfall. In any case in which the mean 














the theoretic discharge. But whether from | coefficient 0°60 would be applicable, the formula 


for the actual discharge becomes Q == 3°21 x I x 


less than that of the orifice,—as in the flow | H JH, for 5:35 x 060 =321. Wecan give only 


this one case, but the author treats of many 


| Other cases; as, for instance, “overfalls with 
the charge, as in| cylindrical adjutages; or, 


channels attached,” and “drowned weirs.” 

Various forms of outlet which allow fixed 
quantities of water to pass through them for 
irrigation in Italy and Spain are given by the 
author. Some of these are so arranged that 
the opening may be increased in area in propor- 
tion as the head of water may decrease, so as 
always to permit the same quantity of water to 
pass through; but these are of somewhat un- 
, certain action in giving at all times the same 
| quantity. The module, designed by Mr. J. FP. 
| Bateman, C.E., for the Henares Canal, in Spain, 
is so arranged that the water is kept, by means, 
of a sluice-gate, to a certain height, in a cham- 
ber, out of which it flows over an open weir, aud 
‘by thus regulating the admission of water to the 
chamber the same quantity can be at all times 
discharged from it. “The guard in charge has 
orders to keep the level of the water to a certain 
height, denoted by a gauge. . . . So long as 
perfect reliance can be placed on the honesty of 
the guards the distribation will be effected with 
great regularity”; and Mr. Bateman thus 
adopted the plan which does rely upon the 
honesty of the guard. 

When Mr. Batemar constructed the Man- 
chester Waterworks he adopted a means of 
separating the clear water of the streams, in 
ordinary states of the weather, from the muddy 
water in times of flood. The velocities with 
which water flows over a weir, and consequently 
the distances to which the streams reach, are 
proportional to the square roots of the depthe 
flowing over the sill of the weir, so that the 
larger bodies of turbid flood-water shoot over to 
a greater distance than the clear streams, which 
drop down more perpendicularly. By placing a 
breast at the proper distance from the lip of the 
weir these turbid flood-waters are made to shoo 
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ovrthe breast, and to flow along a channel into 
the flood-water reservoir, while the clearer water 
drops down into another channel and is diverted 
in another direction to the town conduits. 

Mr. Ramsbottom’s apparatus for filling the 
tenders of locomotive engines with water whilst 
running is described. It appears that the pas- 
sengers by the Irish mail-train from Chester to 
Holyhead must arrive there so soon that no 
time can be allowed for stopping to refill the 
tender at Conway, and as the whole distance is 
84} miles, a tender of ordinary dimensions would 
not contain a sufficient quantity for the journey ; 
so, at the half-way point, 1,000 gallons of water 
are scooped up from a trough laid between the 
rails, into which the mouth of the scoop is 
lowered, and the water is forced up into the 
tender with the velocity which the train has. A 
table is given which shows the results of experi- 
ments on the delivery of water into the tender 
at different speeds, from which it appears that 
the maximum result is when the speed is about 
35 miles an hour; but that the variation in the 
quantity of water delivered is very slight at any 
speed above 22 miles an hour; the greater 
velocity with which the water enters at the 
higher speed being counterbalanced by the reduc. 
tion in the total time of action whilst the scoop 
is traversing the fixed length of the trough. 

The flow of water through orifices under a 
variable head, as through the sluices of a lock- 
gate, is investigated, and the last chapter treats 
of the flow of water through pipes, artificial 
channels, and rivers; and as in these latter 
cases the flow is much retarded by the surface 
with which the water is in contact, the laws of 
friction of fluids upon solids are contrasted with 
those of solids upon solids, showing that in the 
case of one solid body sliding upon another the 
friction is proportional to the force with which 
they are pressed together, and is independent of 
the area of the surfaces of the bodies in contact, 
but that in the case of a fluid moving in contact 
with a solid, the friction is independent of the 
force with which the fluid presses upon the solid 
body, and is proportional to the surface of the 
solid body acted upon, being in both respects 
contrary to the law of friction of solids. Also, 
that while the friction of a solid upon a solid is 
independent of the velocity of motion, that of a 
fluid upon a solid is proportional to the square 
of the velocity, nearly; so that, in the case of 
water flowing through a pipe, the retardation of 
the flow, with any given velocity, is inversely 
proportional to the diameter of the pipe and its 
length, the quantity delivered being the same in 
different cases; and in an open channel it is 
proportional to the “border,” or “ wetted peri- 
meter,” of the channel, and in both it is pro- 
portional to the square of the velocity. It is 
explained how the velocity is governed by the 
head of water in the case of pipes, and by the 
inclination of its surface in that of an open 
channel). 

The author illustrates each principle of his 
subject by one or more “ practical applications,” 
and of the waste weirs of reservoirs he says,— 
“In the construction of reservoirs it is neces- 
sary to have a weir whose crest is on the level 
of the intended top-water line, with reference to 
which line the height of the embankment and of 
the puddle-wall must also be designed. Its 

length must be such that the water of a maximum 
rainfall shall not rise on it above a certain 
height.” And that is so; but what follows is 
wrong,—“ We may take the greatest available 
rainfall at 2 in. intwenty-four hours. This depth 
must be multiplied into the area of the district 
which drains into the reservoir” ; and the author 
procceds to find the proper length of the weir, 
taking as an example an area of 6,536 acres, and 
limiting the depth of water over the weir to 
15 ft., and he finds the length required to be 
84°75 fc. 

Bat it would not be considered good practice 
to make the weir so short as that. Floods occur 
in this country which, after making all allow- 
ances for the difficulties of gauging them, cannot 
be stated at less than 300 cubic feet per second 
per 1,000 acres of the drainage area ; and where 
that area is 6,536 acres, the quantity of water 
coming into the reservoir would be very nearly 
2,000 cubic feet per second. It may be said that 
such floods do not continue long; and that may 
be so, but when they occur—and they may 80 
occur—when the reservoir is fall, or nearly full, 
they are highly dangerous, unless the waste-weir 
is of ample length. The discharge-pipes would, 
perhaps, not reduce the above-named quantity 
by more than 200 cubic feet per second, leavin 
1,800 cubic feet per second to be provided for to 


pass over the waste weir. Ifthe depthof water on 
the weir be limited to 1‘5ft., as it is by the author, 
the length of weir should be by the formula 


1,800 
stated, 5 .066x15x 15x 8024 ~ a7 ft, 
and if the water be allowed to rise to a height of 
2 ft. over the weir the length would require to 
be, by the same formula, 180 ft. But the co- 
efficient, 066, is too high for this case; it is, 
indeed, higher than the results of the experi- 
ments given which more nearly resemble this 
case than others do; for instance, those of Mr. 
Blackwell (p. 95) with broad-crested weirs, 
(which were similar in form to such a weir as 
this under consideration, and the co-efficients 
deduced from them would be more likely to be 
true for this weir than those would be which are 
deduced from experiments with plank weirs or 
thin plates), the average of which is stated to 
be 0473; and of those of D’Aubuisson, which is 
stated to be 0430; and of other experiments 
which give 0°457. Further, that Castel’s experi- 
ments for overfalls, with channels attached, give 
0527 and 0°508. And (p. 97) the co-efficient in 
the “first set” of experiments with long over- 
falls, for the greatest depth given, is stated to 
be 0°529. Nevertheless, the co-efficient deduced 
from the experiments of Mr. J. B. Francis for 
about the same depth is 0°623, and for a depth 
of 1°56 ft. it is 0:62, the length of the overfall 
being also 10 ft.,as in the other cases; and in 
the “second set” of experiments by Messrs. 
Simpson and Blackwell the co-efficient for a 
depth of 9 in. (the greatest given), and fora 
length of 10 ft., is as high as 0-781; but from 
the circumstances under which these latter 
experiments were made, we should suppose that 
there was a perceptible current in the water as 
it approached the gauge-weir, whereas in the 
“first set’? there was none, nor would there be 
in the case of a waste weir of a reservoir, such 
as that now under consideration. The co-efficient, 
therefore, of 0°66, applied by the author to this 
case, is too high. Taking the co-efficients 
deduced from analogous cases, viz., 0°473, 0-430, 
0°457, 0°527, 0°508, 0°529, and 0°62, the average 
is very nearly 0'5; and with this co-efficient the 
length of the weir for a depth of 2 ft. should be 


1800 

2x 05x2x V2 x 8024 gpg: 
Finally, if the length of the weir were no 
more than 84°75 ft., such a flood as this might 
rise to a height of 4 ft. upon it, which would be 
highly dangerous. 














NEGLECT OF COUP D'G@IL IN 
ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue manner in which the general aspect of 
London is affected by the important changes 
which have occurred, and are now being carried 
out, in numerous details of the plan of the 
streets, as well as in the varied elevations of 
the buildings, demands very serious attention. 
We are spending sums which, a quarter of a 
century ago, would have been called enormous, 
and which are certainly considerable, for the 
improvement of the metropolis. So long as 
sanitary measures are under consideration, as in 
the case of clearance of rookeries, or opening free 
courses for street ventilation, there ought not to 
be two opinions as to what is desirable, amongst 
competently educated men. Traffic facilitation, 
again, isa matter to which we have repeatedly 
called attention. The establishment of islets of 
refuge for the foot-passenger, in the midst of our 
great crossings, which has been one of our 
earliest pet projects, has now become very 
genera], to the advantage, not only of the foot 
traffic, but of the carriage traffic. The intro- 
ductions of circuses, or rounded spaces, at the 
chief intersections of traffic, is another of these 
points of traffic facilitation. Although the mode 
which we some time back suggested, by which 
two streams of traffic that cross one another at 
right angles might be so directed as to prevent, 
absolutely, the dead lock which a wagon drawn 
by a long team of horses now frequently causes, 
has not been fully adopted, yet an approach to 
our system has been introduced at some of the 
most important intersections. To improvements 
of this nature, which, by saving time, are of the 
most essential importance to the City and busy 
part of the metropolis, it is not possible to direct 
too much attention. 

Beyond all this, however, it must now be 
taken as admitted that we are contented to 





& | expend, or at all events to advance, consider. 


able sums of money for what we may call pic- 
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torial purposes. There can be, we suppose, 
ttle doubt that the wish to open a noble vista 
from the central position of Trafalgar-square 
was one of the main inducements for the pur. 
chase and demolition of Northumberland House. 
It was not a case of sanitary clearance. It is 
by no means certain that, if the best plan for 
distributing and conducting a heavy traffic were 
alone considered, the line thus selected is the 
best. But, as far as the command of vista were 
concerned, we are now in a position to esti- 
mate what we have obtained, and what we may 
obtain, at so large a cost. 

We must say, may obtain, rather than have 
obtained. The centre line of the new vista 
falls a little to the west of the perron, or ter- 
race, of the National Gallery. By standing at 
the top of the western flight of steps to that 
edifice, the observer may place himself nearly in 
the direct line of vision. The aperture is wide 
and imposing,—more so, of course, in the pre- 
sent state of things than it will be when the new 
street is finished. But the objective of the spec. 
tator, the distant prospect obtained through this 
costly telescope, is hardly what we could have 
hoped. 

gga from so central a site, a full 
view of the river, purified by the expensive works 
of the metropolitan drainage, and lined by its 
noble granite quay wall, and broad drive edged 
with gardens, is an object for which such an 
architect as Sir Christopher Wren might have 
thought no cost too heavy. We are spared from 
the necessity of urging any argument to that 
effect, becanse we have to deal with a fait 
accompli. The cost is incurred,—the price is 
paid,—the vista is open: are we about to make 
a worthy use\of it?—or are we, by a sort of 
economical or political colour-blindness, to which 
Englishmen are especially subject, about to spoil 
the ship for a halfpenny-worth of tar; and to 
throw away the great advantages which we 
have obtained, by simple, stupid disregard of 
what may be called pictorial, or architectural, 
decency ? 

That a good view of the Thames should not be 
opened, after all, by this costly work is a result 
so ludicrous that one almost blushes to suggest 
its possibility. A morning contemporary 
called attention to the fact of the selection of the 
very spot where the new avenue abuts on the 
Thames for the location of an establishment 
of swimming-baths. If the object were to 
select the very choicest spot in the entire world 
for the exhibition of those enormous letters in 
which bill-stickers and advertising agents rejoice, 
it could not be much better carried out. We 
might suggest the north door of Westminster 
Abbey, the entrance to Westminster Hall, the 
facade, or even the dome, of St. Paul’s, as 
places where the great object of the advertiser 
might be perhaps better attained ; but it would 
not be easy to add to the list. As matterc go, it 
looks like our having paid half a million of 
money in order to advertise certain baths. 
Against such desirable institutions we have not 
a word to say; but while bathing is excellent, 
it ought to be timely. We do not select the 
middle of an entertainment as the moment for 
giving a good lather to hands and face. To 
locate such an establishment in such a spot is 
about as appropriate. 

Another prospect which strikes the observer 
from the standpoint which we have selected is this. 
The Borough is brought by this optical bond into 
such union with the West End of London, that 
architectural considerations can no longer be 
neglected south of the hin A — not 
devoid of grace, and a large spire, as yet swa 
in scaffolding, are the two most salient features 
that close the vista. Between these and the river, 
tower piles of warehouses and other buildings, too 
regular to be picturesque, too ugly to be pic- 
torial. The pride, the good the com- 
mercial keenness of the owners property 
to which such a fresh and open publicity has 
been given at so large a cost, will probably, 
sooner or later, lead them to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of vindicating the importance 
of their occupations by architectural improve- 
ments. What we are anxious to urge is, the im- 
portance of regarding the general plan of the 
metropolis and the picturesque effect of the 
new localities which we are forming, unless we 
wish to make ourselves the ridicule of nations 
who take some orderly thought for the adorn- 
ment of their capitals. 

To the question, “ What does London owe to 
the Thames ?” the apt reply is found in the words 
of our immortal dramatist : “It is for more, 
some, my Lord; it is for alJ,—all I have.” In 
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never been so conducted as to win that degree 
of popularity and support which might be 
commanded by a more thoughtfal effort to study 
the convenience of the public, rather than the 
dividends of the shareholders. The latter, in 
our opinion, would be better, if the former aim 
was more clearly set before the managers of 
these companies. 

What we have done, then, in the third period 
of the architectural history of the Thames, is 
this :—We have redeemed it, at large cost, from 
that condition of intolerable nuisance into which 
it had sunk. We have spanned it by noble 
bridges ; we have lined it, partially, by magni- 
ficent walls; but we have failed to deal with it 
pictorially ; to study its effect as a coup d'eil; 
to link it, as matter of site and of vista, with the 
noble buildings that are rising on its banks. In 
a word, we have not shown that we have ever 
risen to the height of the conception that the 


THE BUILDER. 


In the occupation under Claudius 4 more 
thoughtful policy, with regard to the accessi- 
——— England by the Thames, is indicated by 
the ification of London, or, at least, by the 
foundation of the Tower, as a bridle to the 
River. But the first great era of the history 
of London may be said to have closed with the 
erection of London B idge. By that bold stride 
of early engineering two features, not yet 
obliterated, were impressed on the English 
capital. The lines of communication, north and 
south, were concentrated at a spot where an 
eastward and westward traffic was established, 
both by land and water. Thus the city held the 
keys of the communication of that part of 
England. Secondly, by the barrier erected 
against any vessels of magnitude ascending 
above the bridge, the military importance of the 
city became capital. At the same time a 
division was effected between the sea-going 
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the more of the day, London 
owes to the Thames her position as the capital 
of an empire that includes a sixth part of the 
human race, and her acknowledged rank as the 
first commercial city of the world. 

It is not on a sentimental ground alone that 
we call attention to this p t question. To 
impersonate Father Thames as a sort of hybrid 
between one of the Guildhall giants and a clas. 
sical river goddess, and to lament the ingratitude 
of Britannia, or — or any other mythical 
im ion, to father, sustainer, and 
benefactor, might be all very well for the times 
of pageants and masques; but is a style of 
literature which we are too busy, in the present 
day, to enjoy. Neither is it the case that the 
people of London have been, of late years, by 
any means unmindful that this great river 
demanded care, thought, and outlay. Of the 
16,300,0001. which we have recently seen that 


























the Metropolitan Board of Works have raised, 
at the cost of the ratepayers, by far the lion’s 


share bas been devoted to the maintenance of 


the river, if we bear in mind the subterranean 
channels provided for preserving it from polla- 
tion, as well as the direct outlay on the 
enbankment and wharf walling. As we write, 
gardens are being opened on the site of what was, 


in the memory of many of us, a dreary waste of 


mud, twice in the twenty-four hours covered by 
the river. Nor is the time to be counted by 
weeks since the means of obtaining a command- 
ing vista was opened, from the square marked 
by Landseer’s lions to the Thames, at the cost 
of half a million of money, and the sacrifice of 


one of those storied residences which, if not of 


the first order of architectural merit, had asso. 
ciations that cannot be replaced. 

It is thus not unreasonable that to any lan. 

that might come under such a heading as 
a “plea for the Thames,” a somewhat impatient 
reply might rise to the lips of the reader. “‘ Will 
the greedy glad never have enough?” might 
be said. From the sentimental standpoint, such 
an answer might be conclusive. But our wish 
is to inquire, not as matter of poetry or romance, 
but of practical good sense, what are the actual 
relations between our met lis and the great 
tidal river on which it stands. We wish to see, 
not whether London is grateful or ungratefal, 
but whether we are making the best of 
her great natural advantages; whether we 
are seeing that the large sums already spent 
may not be to a great extent thrown away, 
by the want of that intelligent control 
which would be the fanction of a competent 
idile. 

It is a remarkable fact that at the period when 
our written history (however unfairly and 
untruly written) commences, the natural high- 
way afforded by the Thames was not used 
by the Romaninvader. The Italian of the time 
of Cesar, like his descendant of the present day, 
dreaded the water. The boundless ambition of 
Julius Czar impelled him to cross the Channel 
in search of fame, but like a true Italian, he took 
the shortest and most visible cut from shore to 
shore. By so doing he imperilled the success of 
his enterprise, in more ways than one. His first 
landing was due rather to fortunate accident 
than to seamanship, or even to generalship. He 
had the narrowest possible escape from being 
altogether cut off, by the destruction of his ship. 
That his true objective was Verulam, there seems 
to be some reason to conclude. By landing on the 
Kentish coast, marching inland entirely away 
from his base, and crossing the Thames where 
the single ford appears to have been accompanied 
by a work intended to stop the advance of ships 
up the river,—for it is difficult to give any other 
explanation of the piles mentioned in the Commen- 
taries—Cesar showed the military quality of 
audacity, but may be thought to have ignored 
the soundest rules of the art of war. The first 
campaign terminated ina flight, which the boastful 
language of the Commentaries ill disguises by 
the expression that Casar ordered the hostages 
to be gent after him. The second campaign, 
aided by the dissension sown by Italian craft 
among the British tribes, was more doubtful 
in its result; but though Caear of 
capturing asort of park of cattle belonging to 
Cassivelaunus, it is more than questionable 
whether he ever came insight of the capital of that 
prince. But if the Roman had taken the natural 
highway of the Thames ; ascended with his fleet 
as far as the water would allow; then entrenched 
@ camp around his ships, and pushed on into the 
country ; he could have maintained his communi- 
eations until he struck a decisive blow on the 
heart of the British power. 

























commerce, and the lighterage, or river| Thames, if it have justice done to it, would be 
traffic. A distinction was thus drawn between | @ main and an unrivalled element in the archi- 
London above the bridge, and those eastward  tectural dignity of London. If wehad this idea 
districts where the docks were subsequently ; clearly in our minds, we should not allow the 
formed, and where the river is yet lined by rows | hideous enormities that now hide its waters 
of masts. The necessity of breaking bulk at| from the view, and orush, by very bulk, the 
London was fixed by the erection of the bridge ; | beauty of the finest structures visible from its 
and the commercial importance of the port and | surface. 
the city took a new start from that time. That the extremely unsightly, however in. 
The erection of London Bridge dates, if memory | genious and well contrived, columns, girders, and 
serve us aright, twelve years after thecompletion | telescopic receivers, of the gas-works near 
of Domesday Book,—being in the year before | London Bridge, should continue to spoil the view 
the capture of Jerusalem by Godfrey de Bouillon, | down the river promenade, we think can be only 
in the great Crusade, or, A.D. 1098. Thisevent|a question of time. The area, no doubt, could 
we take to close the first great chapter of the |be much more lucratively, as well as more 
history of London. The seound period, from this | picturesquely, occupied, and the manufacture is 
engineering and architectural point of view, | not one which it is desirable, on any ground, to 
reached to the commencement of the presentcen- | carry on in the midst of a city. The question 
tury ; when the erection of the Waterloo, South. | can be only one of the cost of removal (as we 
wark, and new London bridges was, after a brief | speak of the cost of changing residence), and 
pause, followed by that of the various structures | will have to be dealt with when the great com- 
which now span the river, between the port and | mercial and engineering question of the lighting 
the beautiful nine-arched road bridge at Maiden. | of the metropolis is put on a satisfactory footing. 
head, With this new era of bridge-building has| The wagon-roofs of the two unsightly stations 
coincided the revolution in our internal traffic | are more perplexing deformities. Still, we must 
caused by the application of steam to purposes | live and hope. When the idea has once fully 
of transit, both by land and sea. developed itself in the public mind that there is 
It is evident that during the long period that | a pictorial element to be regarded, in the absence 













elapsed from the building of the first wooden | of which all splendour of architectural detail is 


gallery, with its double line of shops, its draw- | wasted, but by due regard to which an architec- 
bridge, and its pumping machinery, which caused | tural ensemble, of which any people in the world 
so formidable a cataract at low water, to the | might be proud, is to be secured to our metropolis, 
erection of the wide-spanned edifices of stone, | we shall have some check on the practice of 
and the still bolder structures of iron, of the | every one doing what he likes, without reference 
present century, the river was left, to a great | to the eyesores that he may inflict on his fellow 
extent, to take care of itself. We speak with | citizens. If for no other reason, people will be 
all due reverence of the corporate authorities,— | influenced by the consideration that their pro- 
of the Lord Mayor and Conservators of the/perty will increase in monetary value by due 
Thames. But, during that time, the river was | attention to the pictorial proprieties. 
treated on the most utilitarian grounds possible.| Nor ehould it be forgotten, in taking a glance 
Such treatment, happily or unhappily, is ordi. | at the architectural requirements of London, 
narily shortsighted. Thus, while lines of private | that those persons must be more confident than 
quays occupied every available yard of river | long-sighted who think that we possess, in our 
frontage, rows of houses grew up to prevent the | actual railway system, the ne plus ultra of 
Thames from remaining the chief ornament and | human ingenuity. In the past there has been 
beauty of London. Peeps were only to be ob- | an oscillation between our mechanical improve. 
tained down steep and narrow streets, or from | ments in travelling by land or by water. At 
the parapets of bridges ; on crossing which the | one time the great object was to push roads out 
passenger had enough to do to provide for his | to the farthest point of land that would command 
own safety, without heeding the picturesque. | harbour. Such was the case, in Roman times, 
Then, with rapidly-increasing population, dete. | with Brundusium, now Brindisi, in Italy, and 
rioration of the silver stream made progress,— | with Milford, in our ownisland. At other times, 
slow at first, terribly rapid at last. The pleasure, | the object has been, not to push the land into 
and the ample profit, of the fishermen were | the sea, but to admit sea-borne and water-borne 
destroyed. Fish for London could at last only | traffic inland. Such was the view that gave 
be obtained from the sea. The one point in | prosperity to Bristol and to Norwich. Such was 
which alone the ancient importance of the river | the main cause of the prosperity of London. 
to the City seems to have been borne in mind | That some new turn in the course of invention 
was in the construction of that inland system of | may again bring water-carriage into vogue, no 
water carriage, the establishment of which pre-|one can deny to be possible. At the present 
ceded the great railway revolution, by which| moment, in the opinion of some competent 
canals and navigable streams throughout England | judges, the railway companies are sacrificing 
were put in communication with the Thames. large returns by keeping up the old policy of 
During this period the character of the river | discouraging the canals. Much costly and un- 
as the central line of communication for | remunerative traffic might now, it is possible, be 
passenger traffic, and especially as the appro- | better conducted by rater than by rail. The 
priate scene of stately water eee oe —s daySor another, receive syste- 
i ually became ormed, | matic ntion. 
mene undoes. com an Ger ite business| In one point, indeed, we may almost venture 
capacities, is probably the ugliest and least|to indicate how public favour is likely to 
manageable craft that was ever set afloat. It is | swing back towards water traffic,—a mode 
no more sea-worthy, fitted for speed, for neatness| of travel to which the Englishman has a 
of handling, or for flotation when there is the| natural leaning, in pine cases out of ten. 
slightest ripple on the water, than the ancient When we restore, as we are attempting to do, 
coracle. It might almost be thought to be an | their natural purity and limpidity to our rivers, 
egenerate coracle. _ These grim | we shall facilitate a mode of passing from place 
monsters have gradually | to place that is far more healthy, interesting, and 
luxurious, than the rapid flight of the steam 
horse. Every summer now witnesses the re- 
on certain favourite lines of road, of 
a four-horse coach. 


over-grown and . 
and unmanageable 
elbowed the wherry from the Thames. The 
attempt to open the river as a highway for 
the million by the river steamers, although it | appearance, ¢ 
certainly has attracted a very large traffic, has that inspiriting spectacle, 
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People who are not greatly driven for time prefer 
to sit behind a well-handled team, over the 
picturesque roads of Kent or Surrey, to the jar, 
noise, and whirl of the railway. The same love, 
we will not call it of luxury, but of culti- 
vating a taste for nature, would draw many to a 
new system of water transport, over a pellucid 
and fish-haunted stream, 

However that may be, it cannot be denied that 
it is of primary importance, from an esthetic 
point of view, to take good heed tha‘ the large 
sums we have spent and are spending in the 
improvement of the metropolis are not to a great 
extent wasted by absolute neglect of architectural 
coup d’eil. What we now have to climb the 
perron of the National Gallery to see, will be 
apparent to every one when the hoarding in front 
of Northumberland House is removed. If the 
view, then apparent to every one, be closed by 
an enormous advertisement, to say nothing of 
the bridge-piers there agglomerated, we think 
there is onough good sense and good taste latent 
among the public to become audible in a very 
distinct expression of disgust. 








HASTINGS NEW TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Sour twenty.six sets of plans, sent in competi- 
tion for three premiums for the best designs for a 
new town-hall, are now being publicly exhibited 
at Hastings. Whether the Hastings Council are 
about to relieve themselves of the unenviable 
notoriety which they gained last October, time 
alone can decide, though the look-out is anything 
bat promising. All that it is necessary to do 
here is to remind readers that, on a former 
occasion, thirty-four sets of plans were sent in 
for a building to cost not more than 12,0001., 
including the foundations. It was very clear to 
those who had a knowledge of building prices 
that the bare walls of the premises, mentioned 
in the official ‘‘ Instructions to Architects,” could 
not be honestly put up for the money. Several 
architects addressed the Council to that effect, 
and declined to compete on that ground. After 
having the plans on view privately for a fort- 
night, the force of public opinion compelled the 
cal ing in of the county surveyor to examine the 
plans. Mr. Card priced the designs at 16,0001. to 
25,0001. The result was that the whole were 
gent back, except one, the designer of which has 
never made known his nameand address. After 
sleeping on the matter for four months, the 
Council decided to allow 18,0001. for the building, 
besides the 2,0001. set aside for the “special 
means which will have to be adopted to secure 
a good foundation,” because the site is on a bog 
40 ft. deep. They also decided that only those 
who sent in plans for the first competition should 
be invited to join in the second. 

In tae “ Amended Instructions” some slight 
altera‘ions were made in the minor offices; but 
the dimensions of the large hall were increased 
from “3,500 ft. superficial”? to “about 100 ft. 
by 55 ft.” By special circular of the 13th of 
February the competitors were informed, “ that 
if the Town Council think it necessary to call in 
professional aesistance respecting the plans, they 
will employ an eminent London Architect for the 
purpose.” 

‘The designs were received on April 2nd. On 
May 7th, after private inspection, the committee 
reported that five of the plans had not complied 
with the conditions, in not giving the extra space 
required for the large hall. These, bearing the 

movtoes, “Steadfast,” ‘ Justitia,” ‘Floreat 
Hastyng,” “Quod pelis hic est,’ and “Salus 
Populi,” were ordered to be struck out of the 
competition, and the Roads Committee, which 
consists of the whole council, recommended that 
the competition should be decided by members 
of the council, and that there should be a meeting 
on the 10th inst. to reduce the number of plans 
to six, Another private meeting was afterwards 
held, when it was decided to recommend the 
plans signed as follows for the premiams :— 
“Palmam Perseverando,” first, 1001.; “Con 
Amore,” second, 501.; * St. Michael,” third, 251. 
They also decided to lay the plans open to 
public view. 

The profession and such of the public as take 
an interest in seeing fuir play will agree in con- 
demning the decision come to by the committee, 
especially as a half-promise was made to call in 
“an eminent London architect.” The decision 
will be the more canvassed when we state that it 
18 very well known and matter of conversation 
as to who are authors of two of the i 


two local firms, Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller and 
Messrs. Cross & Wells; and No. 2 the work of 
Mr. Heffer, of Liverpool. We think the com- 
mittee failed in another point,—that of ascer- 
taining whether the premiated designs could 
be carried out for the money stipulated. One 
of these, it is quite certain, cannot be carried 
out for 30,0001. The author of one of the 
desigas proposes to use terra-cotta, contrary to 
the instruction that “the facing of the external 
wall is to be built of local hard blue stone, with 
freestone dressings, and any other stone may be 
used for ornamental work that the designer may 
think fit.” There is quite as much reason to 
call in an architectural adviser now as on the 
previous occasion, and a greater need than ever 


of probity and knowledge, entirely free from 
local considerations. 

The plans are shown on stands in the Swan 
Assembly-room,—a place in which half the 
desigusare in perpetual gloom. With the slightest 
exceptions the designs are Gothic, of some kind 
or other. In the majority of instances the great 
room is put on the north, where the side abuts 
on the recreation-ground, and where there is 
great scope for a handsome elevation. There 
are very few designs which entirely carry out 
the style in which its main features are drawn. 
Nearly all show a tower, and a considerable pro. 
portion adopt the “ public-building Gothic,” up 
to which this generation has been educated. The 
area to be covered is 180 ft. deep, by 87 ft. 5 in. 
wide, narrowing at the back (for a depth of 
53 ft.) to 64 ft. width. The principal front is in 
Meadow-road, on the east. The rear part of the 
south side, looking towards the sea, will be visible 
to all the passers-by in the main line of thorough. 
fare, and, though up a back street, ought to have 
good architectural treatment. The back will 
face Station.road, leading to the goods station, 
and will be sufficiently open to make an eleva- 
tion with some ssthetic pretensions desirable. 

Taking the principal designs in the order of 
merit assigned by the council, we find that of 
*Palmam Perseverando” drawn in fourteenth. 
century Gothic, with a considerable amount of 
carviogand tracery in the windowsand otherdeco- 
rated portions ; but it has, nevertheless, a common 
aspect. The turrets which break the roof-line 
are not large enough for the purpose. Con- 
siderable pains have been taken to produce a 
good north elevation; but the effect in execu. 
tion will probably be to give the impression that 
there is too much window. 

The authors say :—“ We propose to make the 
principal entrance from Meadow-road, approached 
through a deeply-recessed archway, opening into 
a haudsomely-groined vestibule, 26 ft. wide, and 
communicating by three archway openings with 
an ioner hall, in which would be constructed 
the grand staircase leading to the large hall and 
superior offices. The council . chamber and 
committee-room are placed on the upper floor 
[occupying rather morethan three.fourths of the 


trontage |. 


general level of the ground floor, and will be 
approached from five separate entrances by short 
flights of stairs. The principal entrance will be 
by the grand staircase. A secondaryentrance and 
staircase from Station-road open into the middle 
of the hall; another at the extreme end com- 
maunicating with the back seats; and there will 
be a private entrance and stairs leading direct 
on to the platform. Annexed to the hall would 
be spacious corridors connecting the several 
entrances one with another. 

[This remark cannot apply to the upper 
floor, where the only corridor shown is at top 
of landing, 8 ft. wide by 60 ft. long. There are, 
however, four lobbies in connexion with the stair- 
cases. | 

The police-court is placed on the ground floor. 
At the east end is the magistrates’ bench, com. 
municating with their retiring-room. 

Having no reliance upon estimates obtained 
by the method of cubing buildings of the charac- 
ter now under consideration, we have thought it 
necessary to go roughly into the actual quantities 
of the work required. The result is, we are 
prepared to guarantee, that the design can be 
carried out for the sum named in your con. 
dition, viz., 20,0001, inclusive of the foun. 
dations.” 

Unless we misapprehend the drawings, the 
hall, instead of being 100 ft. long, is but 89 ft., 
retiring-rooms placed on the platform shortening 
it to the extent of 12 ft. The width is 54 ft. 
6 in., giving an area of more than omg is 





designs, No. 1 is stated to be the joint work of 'than the area required by the Instructions, 


that the final decision should come from a man | nicall 


is the eastern end of that part which is seen over 
the loggia. A large circular panel containing a 
sculptured, historical incident will fill the lower 
part of the gable end; and the top will carry a 
fiéche, with “ prospect gallery.” “This, 
feature, not being a costly one, will also have 
the advantage of not interfering with the 
stability of the foundation, and will be somewhat 
novel in character.” The open balcony isa good 
idea. te are made for the introduc. 
tion of the statues of five kings who were con- 
nected with Hastings in Mediwval times. 

The long line of roof of the large hall is 
broken by gables at each end, and the north 
elevation has no more ornamentation than the 
simplicity of the style allows. 

A fire-bell turret is made a feature on the 
police side to improve the elevation at a moderate 
expense. 


i 


room immediately opposite the principal entrance, 
where it would be lighted from the arched open- 
ing. It might have additional light, if found 

, from the grand staircase, which is 
placed in the south-east corner. The principle 
is followed throughout of not having any of the 
offices looking directly into the street. 

“ The corridors have been p i 
various widths to their i use. ¢ 
are no steps in the corridors, each floor having 
one uniform level throughout its full extent. 
The position assigned to the council chamber is 
that which faces the open on the south. 
west side. The front would be designed of a 
more ornamental character than the rest of the 
elevation, and by its bold projection would pre 
sent a pleasing and dignified featare in the com- 

rey ” 


The large hall will be raised 11 ft. above the | position. 


The building of which this room would form a 
part stands almost by itself, as seen from the 
street. Inside it is connected with the large ball 
by the ample corridor which would allow free 
circulation of the people, in case of large assem- 
blages. It could be used en swite with the great 
room, when occasion required. 

As to the interior of the large room, “Con 
Amore” states :—* By ado ® flat ceiling 
(with coved sides above cornice), and forming 
it in deep bold panels, instead of an open- 
timbered roof, the hall will be kept cooler in 
summer and warmer eo —S 
lighted by seven lofty windows, facing the re~ 
creation inte The wall opposite would be 
exceedingly well adapted for a series of large 
pictures or fi "a p 

“ St. Michael,” to whom the third place is given 
in the competition, includes two designs, both 
full of ornamentation, and which are of & 
Scotch Gothic character. Oriels, turrets, statuce, 
carvings, and tracery are abundant, taking which 
design we will. The front of No, 1 has a set of 
five windows, of a highly ornate character, over 
the door, sarmounted by a pi There are: 
also gabled terminals to the windows at each 
side. In this plan there are showy elevations 
both to the recreation. ground and to the Station- 
road. In the centre of the latter is a tower, 
equally elaborate in character. 

The i states :—“ Our 


object has been to desiga a building which, by 
the convenience and of its arrange+ 





ments, shall be best suited to the several.pur+ 
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poses for which it is intended to be erected ; 
and also one theexternal. of which 
will indicate it to be the seat of the ey 
of your town. Thestyle ofarchitecture is Po . 
which we consider to be the most suitable for 
buildings of this kind. 

The large hall, council.chamber, and other 

ion rooms, are direct from 
the entrance in Meadow-road by a grand stair- 
case, 14 ft. wide, around which is a gallery, the 
Staircase being ‘and ventilated by a 
lantern light. A/staircase, similarin all-respects, 
gives access to the police-court, and the other 
fooms in connexion with this ee 

The walls are to be built of the local hard 
blue stone, and Portland stone, with terra-cotta 
dressings seeece as in our 
desigus, there is frequent repetition of similar 
forms, as in the arches, window-heads, tracery, 
and other ornamental details, the saving, by 
pa. yay material, becomes a very considerable 

The drawings do not supply an interior view of 
the large hall, The authors say of it :—“The 
roof, which is of the hammer-beam construction, 
has ae ceiling, to render the acoustic 
successful. Below it are the hammer-beams, 
which will give a picturesque appearance. We 
have carefully estimated the cost of our designs, 
and are to find a contractor to carry 
them out for the sum mentioned in your instruc. 
ss 20,0001." 

1 inspection of the interior arrangement 
must lead to condemnation of several details. 
The design has a novel feature in the open 
passage through the centre, from Station-road 
into the recreation-ground.’ The doorway serves 
to.add to the effect of the elaborately ornamented 
north elevation. Turrets, for staircases, break 
the angle where the large hall meets the front 
offices, and the police-court at back. The design 
for the exterior deserves praise, but it is doubt- 
fal whether such ornate buildings would be in 
place in the intended locality. 

“Well Considered” has some features of a 
commendable kind. Fourteenth.century Gothio 
is the style chosen; and a tower is given. In 
this case the tower is put over the Meadow-road 
entrance, and nearly incentre of the front. The 
unity of the north elevation is not equal to that of 
other designs, as it is 400 much broken up into 
sectional pieces. This plan differs from either of 








the others yet noticed, in putting the large ball | long 


on the south of the site. The chief reason for 
choosing the Station road side for it is “chiefly 
because, owing to its large size, it would, if 
brought into a more prominent position, neces- 
sitate a larger outlay than is justified by the stm 
‘fixed by you. Forthe same reason I have kept 
ita little in the background, and propose to cover 
it with a low-pitched roof with flat panelled ceil- 
ing.” Theplansof “ Well Considered” giveample 
room for the grand staircase, vestibule, and 
upper landing. The council chamber, which is in 
front of the building, as well as the committee- 
oom, open on to the landing, which is as 
wide as the great hall, and 14 ft. across. The 
height given to the council-chamber would permit 
gallery, which would be on a higher level. 
This forms a second floor, by providing which 
the designer obtains rooms for offices, which are 
shut out from the ground floor owing to the space 
appropriated to other 

“ Harold” (with arrow) took a good position in 
the corporate estimation. The style is Decorated 
“Gothic, and its square tower, mullioned and 
traceried windows, and other details, give it a 
more church-like appearance than either of the 
plans previously brought under notice. This 
plan puts the large hall back to the extreme of 
site on the west. The space in front, on 
the ground-floor, is occupied by vestibule, large. 
sized entrance-hall, and main staircase. The 
council-chamber is on the north side, with 
access direct from the principal stairs. The 
committee-room is in the south-east corner, 
separated from the council-chamber by the Town 
Clerk's offices. To secures width for the 
police-court, on the south side, the designer finds 
himself obliged to about 18 in. more 
width of land than the “ instructions” contem- 
plated. Though there are several staircases, 
‘the _ is ong na in gg for circulation 
on t — . arrangement of the 
principal floor otherwise is Fault 
must be found with the planning of the cells, 
both on account of light and circulation of air. 

“Fitness” takes the opposite course to 
“Harold” by bringing ‘the large hall forward, 


in its upper to the extreme easter 
Thasiion nally tetas The space on aed! 
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floor at entrance is cramped, but the evil is got 
over by having doorways at each of the three 
recessed arches, which form the basement of the 
front, as far as the width of the great 


ground-floor are offices for the Borough Sur- 
weyor, Weights and Measures, and others. 

parted from the great hall by a wide cor- 
ridor, are found the council.chamber in the north- 
east corner, the Town Clerk’s offices, and the 
committee-room, immediately connected with 


sel, and i 
“ Fitness,” like some other designers, does not 
allow eo much floor-spece for the great room as 
the “ Official Instructions” setout. His dimen- 
sions are 92 ft. by 53 ft.; but 16 ft. additional 
depth is gained by placing a gallery, on a second 
floor level, in the front. A grave defect appears 
in the arrangement of the office, neat the north. 
east corner archway. The exterior elevations, 
in the comparative absence of ornamental detail 
which the styleadopted admits,—notwithstanding 
its French features,—are a relief after the exces. 
sive carvings and projections which the eye has 
previously passed over. 

“Harold” (green mount) is a ‘ Town-hall 
Gothic” design, in which triplet windows are 
largely introduced. The principal entrance has 
a deeply-recessed archway, with tower above, 
having angular columns at corners, the clock 
faces standing back. The north elevation, facing 
recreation.ground, is effective, though broken up 
into three parts by the front offices, the large 
hall, and the police-court. 

**Q” (circle) is very considerably church-like 
in its geometrical Gothic main front, nearly un. 
broken north elevation, and tower and spire. 
The apse-like west end would serve to heighten 
the impression. But we cannot think the best use 
has been made of the space in the disposition of 
the rooms. There are a “ police-floor plan,” 
occupying all the basement, with the police- 
court in the cant-angled apse; a “ municipal 
floor plan,” on which is found all the municipal 
offices, and a ‘‘ town-hall floor.plan.” How the 
corridor beneath the great hall is to be 
lighted, the plan does not show. On the north 
side the range of buildings comprising the great 
hall and the two floors beneath, is set back about 
10 ft. from the line of buildings, containing the 
tower at one end, and the magistrates’ and jury 
rooms at the other. On the south front are two 
open yards, in which is a distinct building for 
residences of hall-keeper, constables, &c. The 
plans are nicely drawn. The estimate and cost 
of the building is put at 17,9001. “ In checking 
this estimate by tke cubical contents of the 
building (says the author), I have the following 
results, viz., 690,000 cubical feet. A full measure- 
ment from the floor, taken at 6d. per foot, gives 
an approximation to the above sum, allowing 
7501. to complete the upper part of the tower.” 

“ Practical’s” plan delights a good deal in 
oriela and turrets, and is a little fantastic in 
general appearance. This design brings the 
east end of the large room to the Meadow-road, 
or east front. The stair ment is defec- 
tive. ‘Ihe police department and the Quarter 
Sessions Court are in a separate building, on the 
west. There is no corridor, or crush space, 
from the large room, until reaching the grand 
vestibule at the foot of the stairs. The 
accompanying statement says:—“‘The design 
bas been kept remarkably simple, the mould. 
ings being bold and decided, rather than 
elaborate. Thus the whole can be erected 
for the sum stipulated. The main idea being to 
concentrate the several departments as much as 
possible, also to keep two great departments,— 
the borough offices and the police,—as distinct 
as possible, at the same time providing con- 
venient means of communication.” 

“T have confidence in calling your attention 
to the compactness of the several departments, 
and also to the endeavour to adhere strictly to 
the amended bill of conditions.” 

“Qondignus” exhibits two designs. His 
arrangement of the floors could hardly find 
favour, with the many angles and corners which 
a in the plan. 

“As You Like It,” besides a rather poor 
design in Early English, sends a Classic per- 





spective sufficiently bold in external appear- 
ance, and pretty in ornamentation, to make. 


| 


ae 


one wish more competitors had sought ancient 

“Each Bird her Nest esteemeth Best” has 
built a kind of modern mansion, or an old. 
fashioned club-house, added to which is a 
terra-cotta frieze. The doorway portion is 
surmounted by a smoking-tower and French- 
fashioned roof. 


“ Justitis Soror Fides” has given @ design of 
the pre-Georgian era, which only just escapes 
the epithet ugly. 

“Nil Desperandam” in either of its mixed 
Gothic elevations is exceedingly church-like. In 
one respect this design differs from all others, in 
putting a tower—considerably like that of the 
Bradford Town Hall—in the middle of the north 
frontage. The large room has to be tarned over to 
the south side; and the principal staircase is under 
thetower. The public would have to cross a some- 
what dark hall, 45 ft. by 35 ft., to reach the stairs. 
The large hall itself is agreeable in appearance. 

In some instances the plans show open courte, 
variously placed. We have noticed all the features 
of interest, the balk of the designs only touching 
mediocrity. The mottoes used are : Rursus Cona- 
tur ; Utility; Arviragus; William the Conqueror; 
Dieu Donne ; Work and Win ; Justitia (in circle) ; 
Thorough ; Fides; Circle with cross. 

The possible result of the agitation and com- 
petition will be the discovery that, even at 
20,0001., the Corporation has much underset the 
cost of such a building as Hastings ought to 
possess. 








ON THE THICKNESS TO BE GIVEN TO 
TERRACE OR RETAINING WALLS, 


Toe rule that obtains in France is as 
follows :—When the walls are destined to sup- 
port the earth vertically up almost to the top of 
the wall itself, as in those of quays, terraces, 
&c., the thickness may be approximated by 
taking one-third or one-quarter of the height of 
the wall, provided that the soil to be supported 
is not too shifting. But when the earth greatly 
exceeds that of the wall in height, without, how- 
ever, reaching to twice that height, the average 
thickness may be determined by multiplying the 
sum of the height of the wall and of the height 
of the earth above it by 0°285. This is tne rule 
given in Col. A. Demaret’s ‘‘ Practical Guide to 
Constructors,” and other technical works. 

In the last century Desgodets examined the 
proportions which should be observed with 
respecting sustaining walls, and what founda- 
tions should be given them. He said that when 
the made soil on one side of a wall was higher 
than the soil on the other side, a counter-mure 
should be built to sustain the effect of the 

of such filling in, and this eounter-mure 
should be built on a solid foundation, and should 
be raised as high as the level of the earth, and 
should be thick in proportion to the height of 
the filling in above the level of the ground on 
the other side. The article in which this 
appears, speaks of 1 ft. as the thickness of 
a@ counter-mure, but there are cases in which 
the thinnest wall is sufficient, and others in 
which it must be thicker; for example, if 
the level of the earth on one side were only 
1 ft. above that on the other side, a thick- 
ness of 6 io. would be absolutely sufficient, and 
the wall should be 3 ft. high; when the wall 
exceeds 3 ft. in height, the thickness should be 
12 in., and increase in proportion to the height 
of the wall, roughly increasing the thickness 
2 in. per foot of height, but the top of the 
counter-mure must always be 12 in. thick. Thus 
when the filling in is not more than 3 ft. above 
the level of the earth on the other side of the 
wall, the counter-mure should be 12 in. thick ; 
if the earth be 6 ft. higher than on the other 
side, the counter-mure should be 18 in. to the 
height of 3 ft. above the foundation, and reduced 
to 12 in. above; but if the earth be 9 ft. higher 
than the ground at the other side of the wall, 
the counter-mure should be 2 ft. thick up to the 
height of 3 ft., 18 in. from 3 ft. to 6 ft., and 
12 in. above that height. When the level is 
still higher, the thickness of the counter-mure 
must be iocreased in the same proportion, so 
that the counter-mure above shall be sufficient 
to sustain the lateral pressure of the earth with- 
out the aid of the other, or party-wall, because 
if that wall be ruined by the humidity or pres- 
sure of the earth, the proprietor of the ground 
where the raised portion is will have to repair 
the damage, although there was a counter- 
mure. 

A writer, commenting upon the above, said 





that it was not possible to give a certain rule 
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for the necessary thickness of such supporting- 
walls ; for that it was not only the height of the 
earth which determined the thickness of the 
wall,—the nature of the earth had to be taken 
into account. Heavy earth, until it has com- 
pletely settled, exerts more pressure than light 
earth against the walls; but when thoroughly 
settled they may almost be said to sustain them- 
selves. In order to prevent the pressure of such 
earth as much aa possible, it should be well 
massed together as near as possible to where the 
party-wall is to be built, and leave it for some 
time before the counter-mure and party-wall are 
built. In this way much of the pressure is 
avoided, and the counter-mure may be reduced 
in thicknese. If the filling-in be light, like sand, 
it pushes less than the other; but the pressure 
is far more continuous, as this kind of earth 
never settles into a mass, and is always ready to 
force away the sustaining-walls, the atoms always 
being ready, like those of water, to roll over 
each other and flow off ; therefore thicker walls 
are required against light earth than against 

heavy earths well massed together. It must 

also be remembered that the terms heavy and 

light earths are only relative, as there are many 

degrees of each; so that the thickness of the 

wall can only be determined by a careful study 

of the soil to be guarded against. Custom, 

however, had fixed the thickness of a counter- 

mure at 12-in., and there is little doubt that 

much damage has been caused by such a rule of 

thumb. 

A recent circumstance shows the importance 

of studying carefully the plans for such works. 


0°70m., as laid down in the plan. Moreover, this 
formula is only established for earth, with a 
natural talus of 45°, 
In the case in question, the earth to be sup- 
ported was made ground, of which the natural 
talus was about 062m. It will be found that 
evena thickness of 0’'84m. would bave been in. 
sufficient. 
The wall had not sunk in any way, showing 
that the foundations were solid, and therefore 
the movement could not be attributed to the soil 
In a sustaining wall, setting aside the hypo- 
thesis of a sliding on its base, which did not occur 
in the case in point, in order to secure equilibriam, 
and to prevent the wall turning on its own axis, 
the distribution of the pressure on the lower face 
of the foundations must be uniform. In order 
that this condition may be fulfilled, it is evident 
that the resultant of the forces which act on the 
wall (such as the weight of the wall itself, and 
the pressure of the earth which it sustains to the 
base of the foundations) should pass through the 
middle of the surface of the foundations, that is 
to say at equal distances from each outer edge. 
It is easy to see, by means of a diagram, that 
in this case, the resultant instead of passing 
throngh the middle of the base of the wall, or at 
the distance of 0°35m. from the edge, passed 


and the distribution of the total pressure was 
thus made over a breadth of 0'18m. from that 
edge. 

The conclusion is that the soil and foundations 
offered sufficient resistance, but that the dimen- 
sions of the wall were entirely insufficient, and 





In 1867, a stonemason undertook to construct a 
sustaining wall at Epinal, after the plans and 
estimates drawn up by one of the architects of 
the city of Paris, which he wa: to follow strictly, 
The foundations for the walls were to be carried 
down till they were perfectly solid, and the wall 
was to be executed in ashlar, with good mortar 
made of hydraulic lime and sand. Its thickness 
from the foot of the wall was to be 065m. (say 
26 in.), in the elevation to level of the footpath 
0-60m., and from that level to the top0'50m. The 
joints were to be made good before the soil was 
thrown back against the wall, and those of the 
visible portion carefully finished. From the 
level of the path the stones of each layer were 
to be of the same thickness. The wall was to 
be capped with hewn stone 0:10m. thick, twice 
dressed. 

The wall was constructed according to the! 
plans and conditions laid down, but it has given 
out, and the mischief increased continually, till 





in 1871 the municipal authorities caused a com. 
mission to examine the wall and declare upon 
whom the fault rested. Layers of cement were | 
placed at tke junction of this wall with the foot- 
path, and fissures soon appeared ir them proving 
that movement was going on. Ina short time 
the fissures increased, the wall overhung to the 
extent of 0'10m., and bulged ont in the direction 
of its length. 

On the order of the Maire, an architecte voyer 
made the following report upon the state of the 
wall :—“In the plan, the difference of level 
between the soil of the street without, and of 
the garden which the wall enclosed, was set 
down as 180m. ; foundation, 0°70m. high, 065m. 
thick. From the foundation to the level of the 
footpath, 180m. high, 0°60 thick. Above the 
footpath the wall to be 1'80m. high, and 050m. 
thick. On examination it was found that the 
depth of the foundations below the !evel of the 
ground were 1'lim.; the foundations 0°70m. 
thick ; the difference of level 1‘84m.; the height 
of the wall above the footpath 1:59, and its 
thickness 0°48m.” 

In July last year the movement continued, 
and a fissure appeared in the wall itself. The 
condition of the wall was then carefully ascer. 
tained, and it was found that the wall along a 
distance of 25 métres, overhung from 4 centi. 
métres to 10 centimetres. 

_ An examination was then made into the ques. 
tion of whether the wall had been constructed 
upon proper principles. In ordinary cases when 
the natoral talus of the earth to be maintained 
is 45°, the formula of Vauban E=O, 285, H 
determines the thickness to be given to the wall. 
E, thickness of the wall; H, height of ditto. 

Taking for the height the difference of the 
two levels only, the thickness would be 0'51m. 
But the height should be measured from the 
upper level to below the foundations, for at the 
moment of construction the counter-pressure of 
the level of the lower soil does not act below the 
foundations; the thickness determined by the 
above formula would then be 0'84m., instead of. 


that the movement which has commenced would 


| proceed, if left untoached, until the wall fell. 


The authorities of Paris are proceeding against 
the architect and the contractor for repairs 
or reconstraction. It is a notable case and 
offers a valuable lesson. 








THE CANAL BRIDGES AT GLOUCESTER 
GATE AND CHALK FARM ROAD. 


Tue St. Pancras Vestry, assisted by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, have determined 
to reconstruct the Gloucester-gate and Chalk 
Farm-road bridges across the Regent’s Canal. 
At the meeting of the vestry last week, a report 
was presented by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, accompanied by plans and estimates 
prepared by Mr. Scott, the chief surveyor, for 
the widening of the canal bridge in Chalk Farm- 
road, at an estimated cost of 5,0001., and also 
plans for the widening of the bridge by Glou- 
cester-gate, Regent’s Park, at an estimated cost 
of 9,000. : 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the 
reconstruction of the two bridges will be at 
once commenced. 





PENARTH SCHOOLS COMPETITION. 


At a meeting of the School Board, on the 
13th inst., it was determined to adopt the design 
submitted by Mr. H. C. Harris, Cooper’s Hill, 
Staines, and to immediately invite tenders for 
the works. Asa rule, the designs sent in were 
of considerable merit, though nearly all had 
ignored the great inclination in the site (over 
12 ft.) Amongst the competitors were Messrs. 
Saines, Seward, & Thomas, Cardiff; Mr. Arm. 
strong, Manchester; Mr. Robinson, Cardiff; 
and Messrs. Wilcox, Wilson, and Wilcox, Bath. 
In the accepted design accommodation is pro- 
vided for 360 children, with a master’s house, 








PROPOSED EMBANKMENT OF THE 
THAMES AT HAMMERSMITH. 


Tue Fulham District Board of Works are 
taking steps for the construction of an embank. 
ment on the Thames at Hammersmith, and plans 
for the proposed works have been prepared by 
the surveyor to the district board. At their meet. 
ing lest week the Works Committee reported 
that they had had these plans before them and 
carefully considered them. They involved the 
embankment of the Thames from the Oil Mills 
to the Draw Dock, a distance of 2,350 ft., at an 
estimated cost of 30,0001. The committee re- 
commended the Board to adopt the plans, and 
ore to the ve Board of Works to 

© the necessary steps for carrying out the 
works, The Board pent thasnnemmeniation 





of the committee. 


through at 0 06m. only from the exterior edge, | port 


A CHRISTIAN PAINTER 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Unpver the above title, a short memoir of the 
late Hippolyte Flandrin, who died at Rome in 
March, 1864, is presented te English readers,* by 
the author of one or two previous little works 
of the same nature. The book is weak enough 
in style and tone, and is not written in the inte. 
rests of art, or with any apparent love of it, but 
with the object of representing a painter who 
chiefly and by preference devoted himself to re- 
ligieus subjects, and church paintings, as ipso 
facto of a superior grade to his contemporaries, 
Some part, therefore, of what is said about 
Flandrin and other artiste, his contemporaries, 
must be taken with reservation; but there ig 
enough of the artist himself in it, in the shape 
of extracts from letters and journals, to give an 
interesting it of a character remarkable 
for serenity and pose pod of mind, and for the 
entirely elevated anworldly spirit in which 
he always pursued his art. Hippolyte Flandrin 
was the fourth son of a worthy citizen of Lyons, 
who had thrown up a business in the ambition 
to gratify the bent of his mind and become an 
artist; but his talents were not in proportion to 
his enthusiasm, and the difficulty of finding sup. 
for his family out of art was so great as to 
lead to the traditionary parental prohibition of 
the same career for the sons; and thescruples and 
anxieties of Mdme. Flandrin were only overcome 
when their old friend, the sculptor, Foyatier, inte. 
rested in the two brothers, Hippolyte and Paul, 
adduced himself as a living instance of success 
in art achieved after a most unpromising opening. 
By his intercession the two brothers, then eleven 
and twelve, were installed in the studio of a local 
artist named Magnin; where they worked assi- 
duously, at the same time assisting the home 
department by making little vignettes and 
sketches for which they could obtain a sale at 
some of the Lyons shops. Paris, however, was 
the goal, and a little money saved enabled them 
presently to feel justified in setting out there, on 
foot, with an introduction to M. Hersent, which, 
on the good advice of an elder student, they 
never presented, but sought and were received 
in the studio of Ingres, who Flandrin had 
already penetration enough to perceive was the 
superior painter, and whose school “ was much 
better governed and quieter.” The regard and 
enthusiasm which Ingres seems to have inspired 
in his pupils, and his constant and kindly interest 
in their welfare and success, are very pleasantly 
brought out in the frequent references to him by 
his pupil and subsequent friend, and continued 
admirer. Flandrin’s struggles with poverty 
were severe, so much so that he was about to 
decide not to compete for the prix de Rome, from 
the inability to provide himself with the materials 
for executing a large picture ; but the disappoint- 
ment of Ingres, who counted on his doing well, 
decided him to try at all costs; fortunately, for 
he met with a brilliant success, and before long 
was installed at Rome, working hard at copies 
of Raffaelle, and gaining the acquaintance and 
approval of Vernet and other leading lights of 
the artistic circle of Rome at thetime. Like 
many other artists, he imbibed at this time a love 
for the “eternal city” which he never lost; and 
in not a few of his later letters we find longings 
for “ my dear Rome” again; and he contrived 
to spend a considerable part of his days there, in 
spite of many calls elsewhere. : 

We cannot here trace the career of Flandria, 
uneventful as it for the most part was, and dis- 
tinguished by continuous industry and gradually 
widening appreciation and admiration, rather 
than by such fame as makes a noise in the 
world. His nameand worksare but little known 
in England, partly, perhaps, because a gocd 
many of his best productions were for churches, 
and not for exhibitions ; partly, no doubt, because 
the peculiar phase of Catholic religious feeling 
which he illustrated in his art meets with little 
sympathy in this country. Yet Flandrin, while 
devoting his principal powers to religious art, 
appears to have kept quite clear, in theory at 
any rate, of the fallacies and narrow judgments 
which have generally been the besetting sins of 
artists of his class. He could heartily appre- 
ciate Decamp, a genius of a type so diametrically 
opposite to his own; and even of the Venus sub- 
jects of Cabanel and one or two others, which 
must have been greatly at variance with his 
prepossessions, he utters nothing harder than & 
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gently-expressed regret that painters of such 
ability-should throw away their powers on an 
attempt to revivify the antique. His criticism 
on Overbeck, then the acknowledged head of the 
religious revival school of German artiste, but 
whose reputation has already lapsed into forget- 
fulness, is noticeable for its clear perception of 
the weak point in the elder painter’s system :— 
“ A few days ago Vibert and I went to see Over- 
beck, who was good enough to show us his 
works. We were charmedjwith the religious spirit 
which pervades them’; and we werespecially struck 
by an immense composition, representing the re- 
vival of art and science under the influence of 
religion. It is most beautifal and well conceived, 
but Overbeck uses means of ion which 
are not his own; he al takes the old 
masters’ garb,—he observes nature, but by his 
own confession he hardly ever has it actually 
before his eyes when working. Moreover, he 
aims less at painting than at expressing his 
thoughts as though in writing.” Fiandrin’s 
loyalty to nature, as expressed in the above 
quotation, was perhaps partly the result of the 
sound teaching of Ingres, whose creed on this 
point, as quoted in his own vernacular (p. 17), 
was that “‘ Quand vous manquez au respect que 
vous devez 4 la nature, quand vous prétender la 
corriger, vouz donnes un coup de pied dans le 
ventre de votre mére.” In another place, speaking 
of the Salon of 1839, Flandrin has a most happy 
criticism on Ary. Scheffer, whose work there he 
describes as full of delicate feeling, “mais un 
peu plewreur”; @ phrase which winds up as 
neatly as possible the subsequent verdict of the 
artistic world on the artist in question. 

Flandrin mentions architectural effects with 
great and appreciative interest in his letters. 
Speaking of the Porta Romana at Sienna, he 
observes, “‘ It is marvellous how the artists of 
that period knew how to give each building its 
individual meaning. This gate, according as it 
is open or shut, becomes a triumphal arch or an 
invincible defence.” At Pisa, “the four great 
monuments appeared at once all golden against 
a glorious blue sky ; but the leaning tower is as 
disagreeable to me as before.” As an illustra- 
tion of the curious turn which his eaaemen = 
but apparently quite genuine, piety may 
mentioned the incident of his inscribing the 
names of all the friends who were dearest to 
him within the folds of the drapery of his figure 
of Christ in the Church of St. Paul at Nimes; 
not visibly for any one to see, but for the satis- 
faction of his own private feeling. But if Hyp- 
polite Flandrin had the weakness of a childlike 
nature, he had its finer traits also, and it isa 
beautiful testimony that is borne to him in the 
words of a younger student of the art, in a letter 
quoted at the artist’s funeral by his friend, 
M. Ambroise Thomas, the well-known composer : 
‘*Bay that those who only knew him at the last 
are not the last to regret him; that there was 
never a day when his heart did not win other 
hearts by the warm outpourings of his “ 
kindness; that many a young artist carries 
about for ever in his memory the friendly words 
which were suggested by his inexhaustible 
sympathy for the young, and his immense love 
of bis art.” 








THE ARTIST’S MODEL. 


SKETCHING from the nude is as necessary for 
the education of the art-student asa year or two's 
matriculation in the dissecting-room is essential 
for the development of the embryo surgeon. 
The study of nature in the abstract is as requisite 
for the one as for the other. For without a 
thorough knowledge of the bones, the muscles, 
the thews, and sinews, which serve to make up 
that wondrous structure styled the human form 
divine, the future Etty can no more hope to 
limn his fellow creatures than the budding Fer. 
guson can hereafter aspire tolimb them. The 
one, however, has to study, more particalarly, 
the figure stripped merely of the social epidermis 
called clothes; whereas the nee nae dive a 
little deeper, and to study same figure 
stripped of the cutis vera called the skin. 

With every-day crude humanity both studies 
are alike repugnant; and yet, without some such 
prefatory training there would have been no 
Raffaelles and no Rubens’, no Canovas and no 
Flaxmans, no Harveys, no Cheseldens, no 
Hunters, and no Bells, 

And now a few words, by way of preamble, as to 
the necessity for employing models in all artistry. 

To the uninitiated, who have no notion as to 
how pictures are n.anufactured, and little or no 





sense of the beautiful (a sense that is susceptible 
of as much cultivation as that of touch in the 
wool sorter) a picture is merely what the prim- 
rose was to the unthinking realist in Words- 
worth’s poem,— 
** A primrose by the river's brim 

A simple primrose was to him, 

And nothing more,” 
Even soa picture is to uneducated eyes—a pic- 
tare and “nothing more.” For it is difficult, on 
looking at a work of art, to detect the labour of 
the artist which lies concealed upon the canvas. 
Tarn a carpet the wrong way up, and you see 
only the weaver’s throes of labour; but look at 
it in the right way, and all the intricate work- 
ings of the webster’s hand become changed from 
a tangle of disorder and unthinkingness into the 
exquisite symmetry of design. 

So it is with works of art in all cases. It is 
impossible to have a thorough sense of the beauty 
even of the commonest wild flower, unless the 
mind have a sense also of the Great Artist who 
designed the lovely form and colour of its calyx, 
the wondrous uniformity and structure of its 
leaves, as well as the cunning packing of its 
blossoms in their buds—and all springing from a 
tiny seed that was hardly bigger than a needle’s 
eye. 

Art is necessarily selective. The order and 
beauty which are apparent in the world come 
necessarily from the Omni tand Omniscient 
primordial arrangement of the elements of the 
universe; while the seeming confusion has 
arisen solely from the interclashing of one 
symmetrical system with the other. 

The eye of the artist, therefore, educated as it 
is to detect the natural beauty of things, singles 
out what is symmetrical in the world, according 
to the original arrangement, and rejects what is 
amorphous consequent upon the heterogeneous 
combination of forms. 

It is thus the painter or the sculptor deals 
with the beauty of the human figure. Nature 
trammelled now never makes a perfectly beaa- 
tiful figare,—with perfect limbs combined with 
a perfect body. The members may be well 
proportioned, but the trunk out of keeping with 
the branches ; while, on the contrary, the body 
in another case may be finely developed, and yet 
the limbs be spare and stunted in comparison 
with the luxuriance of the torso. 

This simple and almost patent fact was 
evident even to the Greeks, and accordingly they 
copied the most perfect head from one, the most 
perfect torso from another, the most perfect 
limbs and the most perfect hands and feet from 
others; and so made up the wondrous composite 
ideal beauty of the classical Venus,—an exquisite 
figure which art formed and nature never has 
created. 

As to what is the precise date when models 
were first used, there are no historic re- 
cords; but it is well known that the early 
Grecian sculptors obtained their laws as to the 
symmetrical proportions of the human figure 
from their observations of several distinct indi- 
vidualities,—each of which was remarkable for 
some special point of beauty. The Olympian 
games afforded them a large field for observation 
in this respect, and thus enabled them to deter- 
mine those zsthetic rules as to the beauty of the 
human frame in action and repose which govern 
sculptors and figure-draughtsmen down to the 
present day. 

In later periods, however, we have several 
anecdotes, more or less authentic, as tothe em. 
ployment of nude models by artists. Every one 
has heard of the story of Titian and the Duchess 
of Ferrara; how the artist was once deploring 
the difficulty of finding female figures which in 
any way approached his ideal of female beauty ; 
and how the Duchess on hearing this, to the 
utter consternation of the Court, volunteered to 
sit to him for the Venus that he was then about 
to paint. Gerome, if we remember rightly, has 
transferred this episode to canvas, showing the 
painter’s reverence for the Duchess’s apprecia- 
tion of art, by depicting the great Italian master 
in the act of kissing the royal lady’s hand as she 
is about to take her position on the dais. 

In contrast with the above tale, there are 
several ugly traditions as to how the love of art 
may utterly efface, for the time being, all human 
feeling. One artist is said, while endeavouring to 
depict the mortal y of the Saviour on the 
Cross, to have ly crucified his model, and 
then, not being satisfied with the expression of 
his “ subject,” to have stabbed him in the side, 
in order to discover the true muscular contor- 
tions of a figare under such circumstances. 
Again, Haydon, it has been told, was so delighted 


with the form of a certain black model, whose 
proportions he had transferred to canvas, that he 
conceived the idea of taking a cast of the man’s 
entire frame. For this purpose, the artist made 
up a bath of plaster of Paris, in which the oiled 
negro was immersed; but, forgetting that the 
plaster while it sets contracts, the painter found 
to his horror that his admired dusky model was 
being rapidly squeezed to death, and had to dig 
him out of the pasty mass before it had time to 
consiga him to a chalky grave. 

Let us come now to the models of later times. 
Madame Wharton, of poses plastiques renown, 
was one of Etty’s favourite models. Her 
husband was a model also; and, though a stage. 
carpenter, was wont to exhibit himself as Mars 
upon the turning-table at Saville House. Again, 
the old “ whirligig-man,”’ who was so well known 
as aseller of toys about the streets of London a 
few years back, was a well-known model, and 
his figare might be detected in many of the 
Royal Academy pictures at comparatively 
recent exhibitions. Moreover, Leslie delighted 
to paint a famous costumier of Berwick-street ; 
and he has depicted him as Falstaff, in one of the 
scenes from Shakspeare’s plays; while, to con- 
clade, it may be mentioned that the fish-girl in 
Landseer’s “Bolton Abbey” is a portrait of a 
well-known model of the period, who has since 
a to Australia and married there exceedingly 
we 

The model of modern times is somewhat 
difficult to obtain unless the artist be “in the 
swim.’ She does not advertise, nor does she 
take the ordinary commercial means of making 
herself known. The Era newspaper is a wonder- 
ful journal in its way, and if the reader be dis- 
posed to believe one-third of the theatrical 
advertisements in it, he will be surprised to find 
the amount of beauty and genius that is con- 
stantly out of an engagement in the dramatic 
world. There is, however, no such self-laudatory 
organ for artists’ models. Miss Torso has no 
class journal in which she can make known to 
painters and sculptors in general that nature 
has favoured her with a form eqaal to that of 
the Venus di Medici. 

How the London model makes her special 
gift known is to the uninitiated a mystery. 
There is certainly no open market here for the 
hire of good proportions,—such as exists in 
Rome, where the dirtiest, and, consequently, 
most picturesque, as well as, in some cases (but 
more frequently among males than females), the 
most symmetrical and characteristic specimens 
of humanity are to be met witb, seated patiently 
on the steps of the Trinita di Monte waiting to 
be carried off to any of the neighbouring studios 
for the small charge of a few piastres per hour. 
True, Messrs. Rowney and some others keep lists 
of models,—male and female,—old and young ; 
but itis equally trae that the models themselves 
are so little imbued with the modern spirit of 
puffing that they are, for the most part, un- 
acquainted with the fact that they are noted 
down by artist-colourmen as fit subjects for 
canvass. 

How the model first takes to the business ; 
what leads her to think of adopting such a 
calling; and how she ultimately comes to obtain 
a sufficient number of “ clients ’”’ to enable her to 
live by it, would seem, at a cursory glance, to be 
puzzling questions. 

Now as to the morality of such a profession. 
We have no desire to whitewash sepulchres or to 
blacken the sweep. We have merely a simple 
story to tell, and to let our readers know that, 
unfeminine as the occupation may appear, it is 
still compatible with virtue, and that many 
women take to such an out-of-the-way profes- 
sion as the easiest means available to them for 
contributing to the comfort of their parents in 
their old age. 

To guard ourselves, however, against being 
led astray by any sentimental or ascetic theory 
in connexion with this part of our subject, we 
consulted a gentleman who has been for many 
years connected with one of the foremost schools 
of art in the metropolis, and we append his 
statement with all the authority of the name of 
Mr. Heatherley, of the “ Newman-street Life 
Academy.” Z ; 

“The earnings of a model,” says our in- 
formant, “vary much according to industry, 
punctuality, and the possession of such personal 
qualities as are more or less in request. The 
a price paid by artists is 1s. per hour. 
The Hoyal Academy used to pay 10s. for each 
sitting of two hours; but Iam not sure whether 
they do so still. A good model, who unites a 





pretty face with a symmetrical figure, will some- 
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times sit for eight or ten hours a day. Such 
sittings go on more or less throughout the year, 
the busy time being before the paintings are 
sent in to the Royal Academy, and the slack 
season occurring generally in July, August, and 
September, when most of the artists are out of 
town. 

“ Models vary much as to points of beauty. 
Figure models, as a rule, are not good as face 
models. A good face model will seldom be in- 
duced to sit for the figure. Some models have 
good hands, but are not specially good for any 
other point. One of the best figure models [ 
ever knew had execrable feet. I do not know of 
any who have been in particular request for repre- 
senting such characters as Venus, Ariadne, &c., 
but I remember an old man, with a grey beard, 
who recommended himself by saying that he 
had sat for ‘Susannah and the Elders.’ The 
best artists (although, no doubt, they get the 
finest models they can) are the least of all 
dependent upon models for their pictures. They 
are only the inferior artists who have to seek 
models, in order to make their pictures beautiful. 
Amateurs are more particular about their models 
than artists ; since they cannot do anything as a 
rule without a pretty face or a good figure to 
copy from. 

“ With respect tothe posing of models, the rule 
at the Royal Academy is, that the R.A., who is 
the visitor for the month, poses the figure; or, 
in his absence, his deputy does so. In most 
schools of art it is the rule for the master to 
pose the model. Students take their places as 
they come in, the best student generally making 
the best study, no matter what view he gets. In 
some of the French studios the students them- 
selves pose the modeis. 

“A model generally poses for one hour, and 
then rests for five or ten minutes. In my school 
the model poses for eight hours in one day, viz., 
from ten to one in the morning, from two to four 
in the afternoon, and from seven to ten in the 
evening.” 

“I seldom,” continues Mr. Heatherley, in his 
communication to us, ‘ place the model in violent 
action, as it is impossible for the muscles to keep 
up a strain for any length of time. In such 
cases the action becomes unnatural, and there- 
fore a pose in violent muscular activity is only 
good for a little while, and for this reason is use- 
less if not injurious to students. 

“The temperature of the room in which the 
model sits varies, according to the desire of the 
model for the time being ; some are comfortable 
when the warmth reaches no higher than 50° or 
60°, whilst others will shiver at 70°. The refresh. 
mentsusually partaken of during the sitting are 
beer, tea, or coffee, according te the taste of the 
model. Itis related that when Meissonier wishes 
to finish a piece of drapery, he has a model who 
is required to keep a pose for eight hours at a 
stretch, and who consequently has to be fed by 
hand at intervals for fear of disturbing the 
drapery. 

“I never heard that models were subject to 
colds or to other diseases than those to which 
ordinary humanity is liable. 

“Models occasionally commence sitting very 
young, even at twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Widows sometimes send out their children as 
models; or a mother, who has been a model 
herself in her young days, does the same; 
models usually come recommended by other 
models, 

“Many models have other callings, such as 
dressmaking, ballet-dancing, and the like; and 
they occasionally contribute to the support of 
their families by such means, as in other busi- 
nesses. The majority of models live in Camden 
and Kentish Towns. Married women occa- 
sionally sit, but they form a very small percent- 
age of the gross number. Models dress like 

other women ; some neatly, some slovenly, and 
some extravagantly. 

** Models generally have a recess behind a 
curtain, or some small diessing-room wherein to 
disrobe themselves. The time they take to un- 
dress varies from five to ten minutes, and they 
have either a sheet, blanket, or cloak with which 
to cover themselves while resting.” 

“With respect to morals,” Mr. Heatherley 
adds, “ I have known a great many who appeared 
to me to be very well conducted; and I have 
known many, too, who have married well, and 
who, from my own personal observation, have 
made good wives and mothers.”’ 


Sach is the statement of a gentleman well 
acquainted with the subject ; fat it would, ri 
injudicious to rely solely upon the information 





upon the matter. 


upon their books. 


attached the odd memorandum, ‘‘ an acrobat.” 


that quarter. 


with any of them. 


night. 


we lighted upon a model who had been recom. 
class, and whom we found engaged in the un- 
family dinner. 

models is the patent lissomeness of their figure. 


to you; for either you have seen them repeatedly 
in some engraving in the shop windows, or else 
have noted the self-same features portrayed over 
and over again at the exhibitions. In this model 
may be you recognise the old accustomed 
“ Boulogne Fisher Girl,” in that a well-known 
“ Joan of Arc,” and in another the latest edition 
of “ Mary Queen of Scots.” 

Miss O. (for so the young lady insisted upon 
being christened, in order to prevent her real 
name being discovered) refused at first to make 
any engagement; and after we had communicated 
to her, straightforwardly, that we desired to see 
her solely for the purpose of takiog down her 
statement as to the experience of an artist’s 
model, with a view to having it printed in the 
pages of a periodical, she required no little per- 
suasion in order to prevail upon her to give us 
the information we desired, She was compara- 
tively a child in age, and yet had all the ap. 
pearance of a woman who had seen some 
twenty odd summers at least. There was not 
the least approximation to what is termed “ fast- 
ness” in her manner. Her voice, too, was nicely 
modulated— and the educated ear can soon detect 
from the ring of a woman’s speech whether she 
comes of a common type or not. Indeed, she 
was the very opposite to what people would 
imagine such a person, getting her living in sach 
an odd kind of way, would be likely to prove. 

“IT have been a model,” she said, “now for 
three years. I took to the profession because I 
had nothing else to do, and because a young 
lady, who was a friend of mine, was a model 
herself, and I knew how much money she made 
by the business. I sat at first for my face only. 
I commenced sitting at the age of thirteen, and 
sat for the figure about six months after I began. 
I charge a shilling and eighteenpence an hour, 
but generally get paid by the sitting, which 
usually lasts about five hours. Some give me 
for this eight, and others ten, shillings, but some 
only five. I make, on an average, about thirty 
shillings a week, A shilling an hour is the 
regular charge, but of course we always take 
what is given us. I am mostly engaged every 
day nearly all the year round,—excepting in the 
slack time, when artists are out of town sketch. 
ing for a couple of months or so. At present I 
am rather slacker than usual, for all the pictures 
are just finished for the Academy. But, taking 
one week with another, I reckon I earn thirty 





shillings weekly throughout the year. I have 
made as much as ten shillings a day for two 


received from any single individual. In order 
to arrive at the facts, it is necessary to consult a 
number of persons acquainted with the peculiar 
business ; and thus, by checking one statement 
with another, to come toa fair average conclusion 































Accordingly we obtained from Messrs. Rowney, 
the well-known artists’ colourmen of Rathbone- 
place, a list of the principal models registered 
How many were contained 
in the catalogue we did not inquire; but there 
were, at least, a score of addresses written out 
for us, so that we might take our pick from the 
number; end against some of the names which 
we saw upon the register we found entered such 
marginal observations as “ tall and fair,” “ short 
and dark,” “very handsome and of Italian type,” 
whilst against that of one of the males there was 


Provided with such means of carrying out our 
work, we started on our errand to Camden Town, 
for, as Mr. Heatherley has truly stated, nine out 
of every ten of the models in our list resided in 


It was not, however, quite so easy as we 
expected to make a convenient appointment 
One, whom we called upon, 
held a conversation with us through the door 
of the back parlour (for the lady was in the 
act of dressing to go out), and informed us 
that she was engaged every day that week at 
some studio, and every night at the theatre; 
while another, whom we visited, we found to be 
fully engaged for some time to come from half- 
past nine in the morning till half-past eight at 


At length, however, after going in quest of 
others who had given up their previous resi- 
dences and left no clue as to their present abodes, 


mended to us as one of the most intelligent of her 





artistic process of making a pudding for the 
The most striking peculiarity about these 


Moreover, their faces seem to be all quite familiar 


ive me that 
sum for one long one,—but very few. Ip the 
slack time I have sat for two or three hours, and 


short sittings, though some people 


got only two or three shillings. Some models 
will not take such short sittings, but I do. Those 
are the regular prices which we all get,—from a 
shilling to eighteenpence an hour. I have a 
regular set to whom I sit, and I thiok every 
artist in London knows me. But I know models 
without any connexion who have to dodge about 
from one studio to another. I have sat to some of 
the R.A.s, but I will not tell you who they are; I 
wouldo’t have their names printed for all the 
world. I have sat at -chambers, and 
at the Royal Academy, as well as the 

Club, but never at Mr. Heatherley’s. At the 
Royal Academy they give us ten shillings for 
four hours in the day, and I think ten shillings 
for two hours in the evening; though I myself 
never sat there at night. I believe my head ig 
my best part. I will not tell you what subjects 
I’ve sat for. I know, of course, what the sub. 
jects are. I like the profession very much, and 
should not care about doing anything else. [ 
can’t remember my first sitting for the figure, and 
yet I’m not seventeen years age now. 
I don’t know about fatigue, for that all depends 
upon position. I’ve stood for an hour to an hour 
and a half in a hard position without reating. 
The schools generally give us hard positions ; but 
at private studios the business is easier, and we 
get more rest there. I never have any cramps, but 
merely a desire to rest myself after standing for 
along time. I’ve never stood with my arm out 
or done anything like that; that’s more men’s 
work than ours. They can’t lock me up, can 
they, for what I’m telling you ?” 

Here the young lady seemed to become ex. 
ceedingly nervous as to whether her disclosures 
would not inculpate the whole of the artistic 
fraternity, as well as herself, though it is due toher 
to add that she had sufficient ional chivalry 
about her to care much more for the welfare of 
the “fellows” (as she would persist in calling 
the painters collectively and the R.A.s in par- 
ticular) than that of herself. 

“Tm not going to tell you,” Mies O. went on, 
“ who poses me well and who roughly, for I know 
I shall be summoned for it if Ido. The posers 
are never rade or ill-tempered to me,—neither in 
private nor in public. They are all very kind. 
I have never been insulted by any one. I am not 
more subject to colds or coughs than any one else; 
in fact, not so much so I believe. I am not at 
all careful about my diet, and I generally ride to 
my appointments, so that I take but little exer- 
cise. Some female models’ figures last, I’ve 
heard, till they are thirty years old; but that 
is an extreme age in our business. They 
don’t know, in the neighbourhood where I live, 
what my business is. Some of my female friends, 
however, do, and they don’t slight me for it, 
but would rather like to take to it themselves. 
I never have to give credit and consequently 
have no bad debts. I have often seen myseli at 
exhibitions, and on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. Sometimes I liked myself and some- 
times I didn’t. Idon’t know whether artists ever 
paint their own wivesor not; but this I do know 
that their wives always treat me well enough. 
I’m very fond of pictures myself, though I don’t 
draw or paint; still I think I can detect bad 
figure-drawing when I see it.” 

We now, for the thorough elucidation of the 
subject, wanted to know something about the 
girl’s home relations in connexion with such a 
peculiar mode of living, and in answer to our 
questions, the following were the young model’s 
replies :— 

“T have a father, and mother, and two 
brothers. My mother knows what I do, but the 
others don’t; at least they are all aware that I 
am a model, but they don’t know that I sit for 
the figure, and wonld certainly object to my 
doing so. There are a good many models living 
round about Fitzroy-square, and many more at 
Camden Town. My appointments are most fre- 
quently at Kensington. Seven hours in the day, 
and a sitting in the evening of two hours to two 
hours and a half, I calla hard day’s work ; and 
that makes me feel very tired at night. I don’t 
eed tt ae long; for I am used to 
it now. 

And with this our interview ended with the 
frank but nervous artist’s model. 
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34,992, The average of the corresponding week 
in former years is 28,064. 
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LIFE IN LONDON. 


Tue recently issued summary from the 
General Register Office says,—London within 
the limits of the tables of mortality contained a 
population estimated for the middle of the year 
1874 at three millions four hundred thousand 


seven hundred and one. 

The increase of nu since the 
year is 44,544, as esti by the steady 
growth in previous yegrs; and at the present 
time the excess of over deaths is 44,788. 


Tbis is a remarkable result. London is now 
self-sufficing; it not only sustains its own 
numbers, but it p an annual surplus 








equal to the population of a large city. It was 
not always so. In the gear 1861 the increase of 
population was 45,000, while the excess of births 
over deaths was only , year 1861 
the increase of popu was 44,000, the excess 


of registered births over deaths was 23,000; in 
the year 1841 the increase was 36,000, the excess 
of births over deaths 12,000. After allowing for 
defects of registration in the early years, the 
rapid natural increase is evident. 

The area of Londom(the registration division 
so called) is 78,080 agres, or 122 miles, 
inclading 2,718 acres of the Thames. At the 
Census in 1871 ther@ were within this area 
417,767 inhabited housgg, containing an average 
of 7:8 persons to a , exactly corresponding 
with the proportion in 1861. The annual 
rateable value of property (as assessed in 1871) 
equals 19,996,7861. 

The last three years ghow a marked reduction 
in the mortality of London, and imply an im- 
provement of the health of the drained city. 
The annual mortality for the ten years 1848-49 
was 25:2, for the thirty-five years 1840-74 it was 
242; for the last three years, 1872-74, it was 
22-2. Upon the population of 1874 this reduction 
in the mortality of three in 1,000 implies a 
diminution of 10,200 deaths a year, and of the 
constant sufferings of double that number, on 
an average, of sick le. 

We will deduce from the Summary another 

ph. The deat for the year ending 
January, 1875, was in Salford, 29-6; Manchester, 
30°4; Liverpool, 320. Supposing that in these 
three places the mortality had been only in the 
same proportion as that of London there would 
have been in round n 1,000 fewer deaths 
in Salford, 2,800 in chester, and 4,700 in 
Liverpool, to say n of the proportionate 
number of people saved from illness. 








A SELF.TAUGHT SCULPTOR. 
Rosert Forrest, a self-taught sculptor, was 
born at Carluke, Lanarkshire, in 1790. He was 
bred a stonemason, hig qualifications being to be 
able to prepare mo: tocuta d level 
iit to do so entit 


a lintel, and his abili him to 
the distinguished honour of being @ mason. 
But he had a spirit beyond his ical occu- 
pations. In 1810 he had occagion to visit 


a@ number of gentlemen’s seats, where some 
rude specimens of art were to be seen crusted 
with the moss, or half-hidden by the climbing 
plants of many years. Repeated examination of 
these aroused his self-esteem; he was iden 
that he might execute something as good or 
better, and ee to oped the reso et but, 
being of a bashful spirit, and desirous that no 
one Should know of the work he had resolved on, 
he set up his al fresco studio in a remote spot 
on the banks of the Clyde, surrounded by a 
dense wood, his only visitors being the wild 
game ee him. ae he spent et 
not employed in hi ocations, rising 
early and sitting up i Maa PT ree 
his blocks of hard freestone into the forms of 
the animals which occasionally came to see him 
at work. He next statuettes of the 
human figure, but fe 
with his work, In I 
towardsfame. On an autumn afternoon Colonel 
Gordon, of the Lanarkshire Militia, when on 





* -be artist 
meeting ‘Was an astonishment to 
both parties, and in after-conversation the 
Colonel made a purchase of a small of 
Bacchus, the sale of which produced first 
money he had acquired by his new calling. 
Forrest soon became the subject of general 


another patron i 
for whom he executed the figure of a High. 





a colossal statue o 


tification of those who } 
the studio of a native grtist.” His “ 
ville” led to Mr. F 
model and execute a colossal fig 


Glasgow Necropolis. 
probation, he opened, 
bition on the Calton-h 
mittee of contributors 


Breakfast Time, F. Wyburd, 150/. ; 
J.C. Adams, 1401.; The Way over the Moor, A. Hart- 
land, 1007. ; On the River Arun, Sussex, T. J. Soper, 707. ; 
AWe a ai and 


bould, 357.; Wreck of the B. 
302.; On the Coast, Etretat, Normandy 
late), 30l.; Searborough Castle, R. E. 
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land Chief, the first full-sized human figure he 


had attempted. It is not necessary 
the many commissions he received 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood. It 


say, that he had, now that he deserted the 
studio in the wood, fixed his atelier in a 
quarry-hole a few miles below the town of 
Here he attempted several romantic 
g such as Norval, Falstaff, and Rob Roy; 
t ere also he rie. about the same time, 

ir William Wallace, which 
wag placed in front of the Church of Lanark, the 
townsmen holding high holiday on the occasion, 
and carrying the young sculptor in processional 
Immediately 
by the committee of 
St. Andrew’g-square, 
Edinburgh, to carry ou$ a design by Chantrey of 
a colossal figure of the yiscount, to be 
the top of the memorial colume. At 
the quarry still formed his studio, and so great 
wag the importance attached by certain indi- 
viduals to the spot, that the coach between 
Lanark and Glasgow was advertised as being 
“ permitted to stop for @ short time for the gra- 

fea a desire t0 examine 


Lanark. 


trigmph throughout the streets. 
er this he was e 
Melville’s monument 






Knox, the Reformer, 


n 1832, his p 
» Edinburgh, 








PICTURES BOUGHT FOR THE ART-UNION 


OF LONDON. 


Tae following is a list of the chief prizes 
selected up to this date :— 


From the Royal Academy.—Lign 


ish Torrent, H. 8. Palmer, 52/, 10s.; V; 
Sleep, F. G. Cotman, 471. 5s.; A Little 


Trent, J. Peel, ag anes coming, J. NW, Lee, 401. ; 
agnum ams, J, Sherrin, 317. 108,; A Little 
Maid of All-work, A. Stocks, 45. ? 
From the Society of British Artists.—Over- 


Patten, 75l.; The Old Lock and Mill at 


, 621.; Between Barmouth and Dalgelly, T. F. 
‘ b 3 C. Pearson, 60/.; A River Mg ee 
ing, T. F. newright, 55/.; A Rocky Path, Ee. olmes, 


46l.; Tal-y-Liyn; Early Morning, B. B. W 
Near Colchester, Essex, J. E. Meadows, 491, 
of the Civil Hospital, Venice, W. Henry, 

the Fire, Haynes King, 35/.; Changing Pasture, A. Cor. 
ue Grezie, 5 J. Syer, jun., 


, Rainy, 
20.; The Village Blacksmith, A. Verey, 20/. 
New British Institution.—The Weald of Kent 
from Crockhem, A. De Breanski, 50/.; The Storm, E. 
Hume, 42/.; On the Isis, P. Pilsbury, 35/.; The Lesson, 
Flora Ward, 35/.; Welsh R 

Thames at Ditton, A. De Breanski, 20/.; 

A. W. Bayes, 201, 
From Crystal Palace Picture Gallery.—Mountain 
Stream, R. Harwood, 45/,; A Country 


Turner, 25/, 
From the Royal Scottish Academy.—Kelp Barners, Robt. 
W. Allan, 35/.; The Mistletoe Bough, Clark Stanton 302, 
From the Society of Painters in Zater-Colours.—Snow 
in H H. Clarence Whaite, 2621. 1(s,; The Bridge 
hire, N.B., Paul J. Naftel, 452. 
ute of Painters in Waater-Colours.—Cader 


iver, J. Godet, 252. 5 







75. ; Lianelltyd, near Dolg 
je, 60d. ; A Derelict, J. 0. 
Walter W. May, 317, 10s.; 








FROM THE EAST. 


Accorpine to the Phare d’ Alexandria; the 
construction of the railway from Alexandria to 
Rosetta is advancing rapidly. The earthworks 
as far as Aboukir are nearly completed, and the 
section of the line between Aboukir and Ramleh, 
cutting across a eandy tract, where the work is 
easy, promises also to be soon finished. The 
most difficult portion of the route is near the 
ig, | Khedive’s palace at Ramleb, where gunpow 
and the pickaxe are freely used to cut through 


fest being employed to 
timulated by public ap- 


the National Monument 
(the modern ruin, as it is named), having placed 
the workmen’s deserted sheds at hig disposal. 
This exhibition became very popular, and brought 
him in many private commissions, specially 
from Mr. Ferguson, of Raith, whose statue is 
pronounced to be the finest of his works, After 
an illness of six weeks, Robert F 
Edinburgh on the 29th of December, 1852, 
deeply regretted by his numerous admirers, and 
his many singere friends. His career may serve 
to stimulate and encourage others. 


oi E. Crofts, 2007.; 
torm and Sunshine, 


Iver-weight: Two- 
an to Por. Q, Stuart, 100/.; A Glade in Windsor Forest, 
alter H. Foster, 80/.; The Goodnatured Guard, A. F. 


.; Faces in 


Roe, 302. ; Maki 


a Fair Bargain, F, G. Pasmore, jun., 301.; 


Village re: Ww. Jey ye Pra 2 = Wer, near 
int, 25.; Girl wit 28, . Lawlor, 
confident 20; A Windy Spring Day on the Shame, W. 
ng, 
From the 
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, 422, ; 
The Canal 
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the hard calcareous rock. We get some items 
from the Levant Herald,—The Validé.Sultana, 
the Sultan’s mother, has presented handsome 
tobacco-boxes, set in diamonds, to Serkis Bey, 
the Sultan’s architect, tohis Excellency’s brother, 
Simon Bey, and to Kirkor Effendi, superintendent 
of public buildings. The German papers 
announce that in consequence of the special 
pplication made by Professor Curtius to the 

2 Government for the appointment of 
suitable persons to conduct a scientific survey of 
the plain of Athens, leave of absence has been 
granted by Count Moltke to Herr Kaupert, 
Inspector of the Imperial Staff of Surveyors at 
Berlin, and that this officer is at present engaged 
in the work. After the completion of the trian- 
gulation of the plain, Herr Kaupert and his staff 
will proceed to make an exact survey of the city 
of Athens, which may serve as the basis of 
fature topographical measurements. The ex- 
plorations of the German Association are being 
energetically proceeded with; and recently the 
workmen have laid bare the foundations of ten 
houses in the district next the Eleusigian Gate, 
which continues to yield the most successful 
results.——On the 10th, the officials of the 
Imperial Museum of St. Irene formally took 
possession of a large number of gases and 
baskets, containing some of the antiqnities dis- 
covered in the Island of Cyprus by General de 
Cesnola, of which the Government of fhe United 
States has made a present tothe Museum. 
The excavations undertaken by Sir George 
Alexander for the purpose of reeovering tlie 
obelisk which is known. to be buried close to 
Cleopatra’s Needle commenced on the 23rd ult., 
the Khedive having authorised the explorer to 
convey the monolith to England, should he suc- 
ceed in unearthing it and in finding pecuniary 
means to carry it away. 














LAYING OUT ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH. 
YARD, SOUTHWARK. 


Tae churchyard of St. George the Martyr, in 
High.street, Southwark, has just been improved 
and ornamentally laid out, and was lately 
opened for the admission of the public. The 
ground at the side of the church contained a 
number of gravestones, which were carefully 
removed, and, after being cleaned, were placed 
The ground iteelf 
was then laid out in beds, and planted with trees 
and shrubs, and a number of flowers are to be 
added. At the end of the churchyard, near the 
High-street, an ornamental fountain has also 
been erected. The work has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hiscocks, the 
surveyor of the parish. 








FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN 
BUILDINGS AT SOUTH SHIELDS. 


Tue workmen employed in exploring the 
Roman remains at South Shields, have on the 
northern side of the Forum, reached the massive 
remaing of some building that must have been 
one of the. most important on the station, and 
it is supposed to have been one of the earliest 
ccostotl The walls are formed of very large 
stones ¢ with iron, and are at some depth 
below th stray forg the sides of a chamber 
or square, to w there is a descent by five 
stone steps, in capital preservation, but evi- 
dencing the marks of much wear. These steps 
were 6 to view on Wednesday, the 12th, 
by the pilots, after the regular workmen had 
left. The chamber contains another most in. 
teresting featare—the sill of a window 3 ft. 6 in. 
above the pavement, and about 4 ft. outside 
measurement. A portion of tile, of which frag- 
ments had already been obtained, was also found. 
It sets the question of the letters comprising the 
inscription entirely be doubt. They are 


;| plainly COH. V. G., whigh reads the “ Fifth 


Cohort of the Gauls.” Antiquaries have now only 

to discover the name of the station at which that 

Cohort was stationed. There were also found 

the coniiale of two pilasters, square-headed and 
character. 


fs bold 








The Windsor Drainage.—The contractor, 
Mr. Acock, who has carried out the drainage 
works at Aylesbury, has just commenced the 
drainage works in Windsor. These consist of 
an outfall sewer from the lowest point of the 
town drainage to the Ham at Old Windsor, where 
works will be erected for treating the sewage by 





precipitation. ° 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
CARTER-LANE. 


Tris school was commenced by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, in November, 1873, with 
the intention of erocane st and worse Jt forty 

iving them especi @ musi ining 
peed mse for the oer of the cathedral 

The school occupies the former site of some 
‘seven or eight dwelling-houses on the north side 
of Carter-lane, being bounded in the rear by the 
Deanery, and by Dean’s-court on the east. 

Its total length is 148 ft., and its greatest 
breadth about 40 ft. It consists of a basement, 
ground floor, and two chamber - floors, with 
@ flat at the top. There is also a master’s resi- 
dence at the east end, and there are chambers 
for two assistant masters at the western ex- 
tremity, all incorporated in one design, which 
is symmetrical, or nearly so. 

The exterior of the edifice is built of brick, 
with terra cotta in the shape of dressings to all 
voids or openings, string-courses, cornices, and 
ornaments. There is an ornamental band of the 
same material running round the building, with 
a Latin inscription executed in “ Sgraffito” 
work, being the well-known from Gala- 
tians vi. 14,—“ God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
+he world.” 

The spandrels over the windows of the prin- 
cipal entrance and intermediate panels are also 
ornamented with Sgraffito. The accompanying 
engravings will serve to illustrate the description 
more fully. Thus in that of the details, a a 
represent spandrels over the windows of the 
ground floor; b b b b show devices at large, 
figurative of Industry, Music, Justice, and 
‘Success ; ¢ c are parts of the inscription band at 
large ; d d d dare the designs larger in the span- 
drels over the principal entrance and over the 
Dean’s stable-doors. The inscription itself is 
given in full round the margin. This Sgraffito 
work is an Italian invention, much in use in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is an 
ingenious and effective, as well as being a most 
durable mode cf external decoration ; moreover, 
it is extremely simple in its mode of execution.* 

The method followed is, first, to render with a 

moderately thin coat of Portland cement ; upon 
this is laid a very thin coat of stucco, of a dark 
red tint and floated; this is followed, when 
sufficiently dry, with another, also very thin, 
coat of the same material, but of slight colonr, 
and this is trowelled toa smooth surface. Before 
this is quite set, the artist brings his full-size 
design and traces it on the cement surface. This 
done, he commences operating upon the surface 
with steel tools, very similar to those used by a 
modeller, cutting away all parts intended to 
appear as dark lines or masses; the upper coat, 
therefore, being removed, the dark-coloured 
cement reappears and forms the design. The 
effect at a distance is like a light.and-shade 
drawing tinted, and when done in black and 
white resembles a coarse engraving, the lines 
being hatched. Theeffectis good. Thesurface 
becomes very hard, and there is a good reason to 
believe it will be very durable. 
_ The introduction of Sgraffito into this country 
is due to the enterprise of the late director of the 
South Kensington Museum, Sir Henry Cole, C.B., 
under whose auspices Mr. F. W. Moody, of the 
Fine Art Department, with the able assistance of 
Mr. W. Wise and an efficient staff, has executed 
a serigs of pictures upon one of the facades of 
the new buildings at Kensington. 

The choir school has unfortunately suffered 
mutilation in its upper story, through the failure 
of negotiations relating to a light-and-air ques. 
tion, and all the proposed work above the main 
cornice, and portions of the cornice itself, have 
‘been omitted. The design of the building and of 
the Sgraffito decorations is by Mr. F. C. Pen. 
rose, the architect to the fabric of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The accompanying perspective view repre. 
sents the principal facade looking N.W. Wealso 
give the ground story and dormitory plans. The 
floors are all executed ia a fireproof material, 
viz., Homan’s patent. The builders are Mesers. 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill, the amount of the contract 
being 13,2601. The building is now occupied. 


HALF-TIMBER HOUSES. 


Srz,—Will any of your readers inform me where I can 
see @ good ethers or half-timbered h 
within fifty miles of Wells, Somerset ? we aos 








.|nexion with the Tay Bridge were, 
winter, considerably retarded. At the beginning | been en 

of March, however, work was recommenced, and | and, with 
has since been carried on with great vigour, 
nearly three hundred men being now employed | progress 
in the various departments of the work. Mapy | middle of the river, four of the piers being built 
new appliances for facilitating operations have | up to the top, and having the girders 
also been introduced, so that there is every 
probability that ere long substantial progress e 
will be made with this expensive and gigantic | piers are finished ; while in the case 


constructed ina very ingeniousmanner. A large 
iron oval-shaped caisson, or cylinder, has been 
constructed, its dimensions being 25 ft. by 15 ft., 
and inside this, to a height of 10 ft., there is a 
lining of brickwork, 9 in. in thickness. On this 


way, the severity of the weather, 


Bergue & Co., 
the work changing hands, the ope 





undertaking. Additional barges having been 


time since a barge-building yard in Wormit Bay. 
Two pamping-barges have just been launched, 
and there are now on the stocks ten large 
pontoons, 70 ft. by 18 ft., to be used for floating 
out the piers and heavy girders for the large 
spans. These pontoons are to be of extra 
strength, and will each be capable of bearing 
150 tons. A new steam-launch is in course of 
erection in Dundee, and a sloop is already em- 
ployed in making borings to ascertain the nature 
of the river’s bed. Plans have been prepared 
for extending the jetty accommodation so as to 
facilitate the building of the girders for the 
larger spans, and simultaneously means are 
being taken for storing iron and other materials 
near the water level. When these plans are 
carried out, there will be an additional space, 
about 240 ft, long, on a line with the sea, with a 
width to be increased as required. Along this 
a railway is to ran, while on the new jetty will 
be constructed a “ traveller” in connexion with 
the railway. A new plan has also been adopted 
for obtaining foundations for the piers. Formerly 
the cylinders were sunk till they would go no 
further, and as it frequently happened that they 
did not reach the hard clay or rock until great 
depth had been found, a serious expenditare of 
time and labour wasinvolved. According to the 
method now to be adopted, and which is often 
followed in Holland, it will not be necessary to sink 
to the natural foundation, but an artificial one is 


caisson being floated out to one of the piers 
on the Newport side, a number of piles 
are driven 40 ft. into the ground, and standing 
about 3 ft. above the level of the bed of the 
river, and in the space inside the caisson. The 
inside space is afterwards filled with concrete to 
the height of the top of the brickwork, and the 
iron casing being removed, the foundation is 
complete. The large piers in the middle of the 
river are sunk on a somewhat similar plan. On 
the Dundee side three large iron cylinders, 6 ft. 
in diameter, are sunk in the river-bed till they 
find hard foundation, on which they are filled 
with concrete. The piers now erected on the 
Newport side are composed of brickwork to the 
top; but it is not intended to construct the 
others of the same material. In no case will 
the brickwork rise to more than 5 ft. above the 
level of high-water. The brick portions of the 
piers will in fature be built in the harbour, and 
then floated out by means of pontoons, and 
placed on the foundation already prepared, the 
hollow inside being filled with concrete. From 
this point to the top the piers are to be composed 
of iron columns, joined together with cross- 
bars. Both the new foundations and the brick. 
work of the piers are considerably wider than 
the bridge. The masonry being floated out and 
put in position, the girders will be floated out 
and put above it. The two girders will be joined 
together, but more widely apart than is ulti- 
mately intended, enough room being left to 
allow the pillars to be erected in the space they 
enclose. A temporary, but strong, wooden 
erection will then be placed upon the top. To 
this tackle will be attached, the girders discon- 
nected, separately raised to their proper position, 
and again joined. So far as the girders at the 
Dundee end of the bridge are concerned, these 
are being made on the bowstring span, and when 
the columns are finished, are, by means of rollers 
and powerful tackle, ran out to their places. We 
may also mention, among the new appliances 
introduced, a machine for testing the strength 








* In our volume for 1873, p. 220, 


cees will be found. an account of the pro- 


of concrete, by means of a hydraulic engine and 
gauge; @ new lamp, constructed in Germany, 


PROGRESS OF THE TAY BRIDGE WORKS. 


death of the head of the contracting firm of De carry 
n which pen ayp wena peti the heavy weights, as formerly, to keep him 

s in con- 
during last} On the Newport side, twelve of the piers have 
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which is so constructed that it can burn under 
water for any length of time; and a new ma. 
Ow:ne to the engineering difficulties in the| chine, fastened on the diver’s back by means of 




















































and to the| straps, and which obviates the necessity of hig 


the cumbrous dress and ing about 


under water. 


finished, three others are nearly so, 
e exception of the space between 
two of them, have the girders on them. Much 
has also been made of late in the 


on th 


* 


5 


whilst several others will be ready for the 
in a short time. Onthe Dandee side the ten 
of 

to 


itt 


all the foundations are laid, and ready 


found necessary, the contractors established some | the iron columns. 








ROCHESTER BRIDGE—OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Carteton Barnes, at a meeting at Would- 
ham, recently, in advocating the building of 
a new bridge across the Medway, gave some 
particulars as to the erection of Rochester 
Bridge. About the twelfth century there was 
an old wooden bridge at Rochester, which was 
that great genera 


came down the river in great abundance, and 
carried away the bridge. There was no money 
forthcoming, and the bridge remained in a ruined 
state for many years. Rather more than five 
centuries ago, Sir Robert Knowles, who had been 
sad Croosse pemeumet of @ gress teal of soto, 

e a money, 
returned to this country, oF tke a true English 
gentleman, began to think how he could do good 
to his neighbours. He decided upon building a 
new bridge at Rochester, near to which piace he 
was living, and, remembering that the old struc- 
tare had remained unre from want of 
funds, he went to the of the city, who 
“mana its affairs in the fourteenth centary, 
and said, “If I build a b at Rochester, 
your lordship must make ample provision that 
for ever and a day that bridge shall be kept in 
good repair.” The bishop thought the proposi- 
tion very reasonable, and accordingly drew up an 
Act which stated that Borstal, Cuxton, and 
Frindsbury parishes must give up certain pieces 
of land, sufficient to maintain the pier, and to 
plank and plate three of the bridge. 
Chatham and Gillingham were then ordered to 
do the same, and so it went on. Next, the far. 
seeing gentleman, Sir Robert Knowles, went to 
the king, and represented to him that the Lon. 
doners used the bridge in going to Dover, and 
that they should help to support it. The king, 
or his ministers, said they quite agreed with Sir 
Robert, and a piece land in London was 
accordingly appropriated to the bridge. And co 
the bridge became repaired, and was maintained 
for many years. At last it began to require 
such a deal of timber to repair it, and became 
so costly and rotten that it was decided to build, 
out of the ever-increasing funds, the present 
structure, It was MOR 5 erected at a cost 
of 120,0001., by Messrs. Fox & Henderson, from 
the design of Sir John Hawkshaw. Three years 
ago the debt was finally paid off. 








THE SHEFFIELD GAS COMPANY’S 
NEW OFFICES. 


Tue Sheffield United Gaa-Light Company 
have erected a handsome building in Station- 
road for the purposes of their business, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of the 
well-known architects of that town, Messrs. 
Hadfield & Son. The stone used in the facing of 
the front is from Hollington, in Staffordshire, 
with an admixture of red Mansfield for pilasters, 
&c., and the columns of granite are the Ross of 
Mull, supplied by Messrs. Fenning, of Shap, 
being all monoliths. The jambs and arch of the 
great doorway are also from the same quarries. 
The floors of the entrance-hall, corridor, avd 
dock space in the general office are laid with 
tiles. The style chosen is the E*:ly Renais- 
sance of a Venetian pow pal 
facade is 131 ft. in length. Upou a moulded 
base course, level with the site at the upper 
end, rests an Order of coupled composite columns 
and pilasters with their proper entablature, 
with arched-headed windows intervening. At 
the great entrance doorway, the cornice and en- 


tablatures are supported by two carved athletes 
of bold execution. Mr. Thomas Earp, of Lam- 
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beth, has executed the whole of the sculpture 
and carviog in the building. The doors are 
of panelled wainscot, and there is in the arched 
head a grille of wrought iron. The order of 
columns and pilasters is repeated in the upper 
story, the windows being well designed in har- 
mony with the whole composition. In the centre 
is a pediment, in the tympanum of which are 
carved the initials of the company and the date 
of the building. A Mansard roof surmounts the 
whole composition. At the corners of the build- 
ing are turrets 25 ft. high, having niches with 
eecallop arch heads and conical finials; and the 
chimneys are large, bold, and effective. The 
return ends of the building are contiaued in the 
same style, whilst the wing, so to speak, in 
which is placed the general office has a special 
arrangement which marks its use. From the 
footings of the foundations to the crest of the 
roof the height is no less than 127 ft. The roofs 
are covered with Swithland slates; they were 
snpplied by Messrs. Ellis & Sons, of Leicester. 

The general office is a handsome apartment, 
being 53 ft. by 42 ft., and 30 ft. high to the ceiling. 
In the centre is a dome 25 ft. in diameter, for 
the double purpose of ventilation and light. The 
ceiling is coved and panelled; the sides are 
divided, by Corinthian pilasters, betwixt the 
arch-headed windows, by which the room is 
lighted on three sides. On the fourth is the 
great entrance,—a frontispiece of stone, richly 
carved, with a curved pediment, in which is 
placed aclock. The doors are folding, and the 
upper panels are glazed. This apartment (the 
largest of its kind in the town) is arranged with 
a central dock or space for the public, and 
counter round three sides ; and within the space 
to be occupied by the clerks there is accommo. 
dation for the whole staff. The desks and coun- 
ters are of Spanish mahogany, and well execated 
by Messrs. Johnson & Son, of Barker Pool. The 
staircase is of Hopton Wood stone, the steps 
6 ft. wide, and the landings and floor of the 
upper gallery are of the same material. The 
balustrades are of bronze, and the newel is a 
massive stone pedestal for a figure bearing a 
lamp. There is on the upper basement floor a 
strong-room or safe for the books, and a lift 
working direct with the general offices, enables 
the clerks to remove the books every night and 
morning for safety against fire, &v. For warm. 
ing and ventilation a very complete system is in 
operation, whereby these valuable and necessary 
arrangements are secured. An engine of four- 
horse power is fixed on the lowest floor, which 
drives a fan placed adjacent to the chamber 
where the air is warmed, being drawn into it 
from the yard in rear of the building. This 
chamber is connected by flues in the walls with 
the various apartments, and the fresh air, either 
warm or cold, according to the season, is intro- 
duced near the floor inevery case. The vitiated 
air is extracted near the ceiling, and extraction 
flues are made to communicate with the shaft 
from the furnace, which is used for warming 
the air in winter, and so drawn off and dis- 
charged above the roof of the building. All this 
part of the work has been devised and ably 
carried out by Mr. W. W. Phipson, C.E. The 
invention of Mr. Dennett, of Nottingham, has 
been applied in the construction of the floors 
throughout, and also in the ceiling of the general 
office. The whole of the locks and furniture 
have been supplied by Messrs. C. Smith & Son, 
Birmingham. The lifts for the general office 
and show-room have been supplied by Mesars. 
J. & OC. Ellis, of Norfolk Foundry. Messrs. 
Bannett & Co. have fitted their fireproof shut- 
ters to the windows. Mr. D. J. Brown, of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, took out the quantities ; and 
the contractors for the entire building in all its 
branches are Messrs. J. Chambers & Sons. The 
contract, exclusive of fittings, was about 25,0001. 
Mr, R. W. Payne has acted as clerk of the works, 
and the architects have given all the details 
much care. 








Memorial of the Countess of Portarling- 
ecatsat ar Son Sdbapirahe te Tn’ Scares 
arli n the Roman 
Catholic Church of Emo. It is a beautiful 
work of art, ing of a monumental tomb 
of brown marble, on which is a kind of couch 
of alabaster, whereon reposes a full - length 
figure of the lamented lady, dressed in the Car- 
melite habit, with a cross in the right hand 
resting on the bosom, and a book of prayer in 
the left. On the pillow on which her head 
rests is worked the arms and motto of her noble 
house, 





THE NOTTINGHAM CASTLE MUSEUM. 


On the 17th inst., the Right. Hon. E. W. Glad. 
stone, accompanied by Mr. Frederico Ouvry, 
solicitor to the Park Estate, arrived in Notting- 
ham. They proceeded from the Midland Station 
to the residence of Mr. T. C. Hine, where the 
Mayor and Vicar of St. Mary’s and other 
influential gentlemen of the town had been 
invited to meet Mr. Gladstone, At three o'clock 
the party adjourned to the castle, where, accord- 
ing to previous arrangement, the meeting 
between that gentleman and the Committee of 
the Castle Museum project took place, in the 
now disused drill-hall of the above. The plane 
for the restoration and adaptation of the building 
were here exhibited. Mr. Hine submitted these, 
and on behalf of the Committee explained 
to Mr. Gladstone that they represented approxi- 
mately what was proposed to be done, in the 
first instance, showing how that by throwing the 
three original stories of the building into two and 
raising the lower one to a height of 16 ft. 
abundant light might be obtained to render the 
latter suitable for the exhibition of machinery 
and objects of mechanical and scientific interest, 
while above it there would be a noble suite of 
rooms, 30 ft. high, lighted from the roof, which 
might be devoted to pictures, statuary, and other 
works of art. By such an arrangement, and with 
a few trifling alterations in regard to the main 
entrance, it was shown that the shell of the pre. 
sent building would, generally speaking, be found 
as suitable for a museum as if it had been 
designed expressly for the purpose, while the 
stipulated restoration of the exterior, and more 
especially that of its unique eastern facade, 
might be carried into execution without any 
sacrifice of internal ‘convenience. A sketch 
was also exhibited showing the effect of a possible 
central tower and other ornamental additions in 
sculptare. 

A large scale drawing was also exhibited, 
showing the plan of the old Castle, taken by 
Smithson previous to its demolition, together 
with an engraving published by Mr. Hine up- 
wards of forty years ago, representing what he 
supposed to be the general appearance of the 
exterior. 

Some matters of detail were then discussed 
between the gentlemen of the Museum Com. 
mittee and Mr. Gladstone, and about which there 
is every prospect of a satisfactory adjustment. 
After inspecting the new road by the Castle 
rock, and the proposed southern approach to the 
Museum, by a series of steps up “ Mortimer’s 
Hole,” the committee took leave of the right 
honourable gentleman, who proceeded to inspect 
_ buildings and improvements in the Park 

state. 








PROVISION FOR SAFETY AT THEATRES 


Sir W. Fraser in the House of Commons on 
the 21st inst. called the attention of the Home 
Secretary to the inadequate provision for the 
safety of the public in case of fire in the London 
theatres. It was believed, he said, that there 
was complete rotation in regard to the burning 
of the theatres, but unfortunately science had 
not advanced so far as to show on what particolar 
evening a theatre would be burnt. Still, per- 
sons experienced in fire insurance would point 
out the probabilities of particular theatres being 
burnt at a certain time. Shortly before the last 
Covent Garden Theatre was burnt an additional 
insurance was refused, on the ground that its 
tarn to be burnt must coon come. He thought 
there might be more stringent rules with regard 
to means of exit, and more inspection as to pre- 
cautionary measures. He desired to know 
whether the police employed in theatres were 
under the direction of the management, or were 
sent to keep order for the public. 

Mr. Cross said he should be glad to say that 
there was no danger from fire in any of the 
London theatres; but that, of course, he could 
not do, because many of the theatres had been 
built a long time ago. At the same time, great 
care was taken by the authorities. This was a 
matter which rested with the Lord Chamberlain. 
The theatres were inspected by competent archi- 
tects, and it was stated that there was not a 
theatre in London which could not be cleared in 


a 


architects would take care that this eventually 
should be met. With respect to the employment 
and payment of the police, at most of the theatres 
the police were employed by request for the re- 
gulation of the admission of the public, the pre- 
servation of order, and for checking riotous and 
disorderly proceedings. 

Bat ordinarily, we may add, no provision is 
made by the police for regulating the crowds on 
the outside of theatres on popular occasions, 
when, however well-intentioned the visitors may 
be, dangerous and sometimes fatal struggles 
ensue in their endeavours to gain ingress. 








DRAINAGE OF HUNTINGDON UNION 
WORKHOUSE. 


This workhouse has recently been drained in 
accordance with plans and specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E. What the 
sanitary condition of this establishment was 
before the new system of drainage was executed, 
may be inferred from the following description 
of the old system. 

There were twenty large brick cesspools upon 
the premises, with large brick drains with very 
little fall conveying the sewage iuto them from 
the privies, water-closets, lavatories, laundry, 
baths, sinks, and yard-gallies; and overflow 
brick drains from some of them communicating 
with the town sewers; both cesspools and drains 
being unprovided with ventilating pipes. Ia 
consequence of this arrangement and construc- 
tion, nearly all the decomposing matters were 
retained in the cesspools and drains ; the noxious 
gases engendered therein were expelled through 
the inlets into the premises as the sewage was 
discharged down them ; and most of the liquids 
percolated into the subsoil, and through it into 
the wells, whence water was pumped up into 
cisterns for the requirements of the establish- 
ment. The whole of these cesspools and drains 
have been emptied, disinfected, filled in with dry 
earth, and abolished; and a complete new system 
of impermeable sewage and rain-water drains, 
separate from each other, has been provided 
instead. 

The sewage drains, which are constructed of 
12 in., 9in., G6 in., and 4 in. stoneware pipes, now 
convey all the sewage of the workhouse nearly 
as fast as it is produced into the main sewer in 
High-street. Where the maia drains meet shafts 
have been built for examining them at any time ; 
on their outlets in the shafts lightly-balanced 
shackle-valves have been placed to prevent direct 
currents of air from passing up them ; and their 
heads in the shafts consist of stoneware blocks 
fitted with sluice boards for occasionally penning 
back the sewage and flushing them. 

The rain-water drains, which consists of 6 in. 
and 4 in. stoneware pipes, conduct the rain which 
falls on the roofs into three water-tight tanks 
built underground in the yards. The soft water 
thus collected is chiefly used in the laundry and 
lavatories, and for washing the floors. From 
the tanks 4 in. overflow trapped drains discharge 
into the yard-gullies, which are also trapped, and 
empty into the sewage drains. The waste water 
thrown down the gullies daily keep the traps 
always charged. 

All the drains have been laid in straight lines 

from point to point, and carefully to the gradients. 
All the joints have also been made tight against 
leakage by filling them with gasket and Portland 
cement, especially round the under part. 
On different floors within the buildings there 
are several single and double water-closets, and 
several lavatories, baths, and sinks. The soil 
and drain-pipes from these discharge under- 
ground, just outside the walls into syphon-traps 
having vertical pipes with grated covers fitted 
into them level with the surface, and drains lead- 
ing into the main drains, which have been carried 
round the outside of the buildings for thus pick- 
ing up the drainage. The drain from the kitchen 
and scallery sinks is provided with a large trap 
for intercepting the fat, silt, and other matters 
coming from this department. But for this trap, 
which is cleared out daily, the drains in this 
locality would soon become choked with coagu- 
lated fatty matter. 

There are six latrines, with three pans to each, 
making eighteen pans altogether. The pans and 

ipes of these latrines are of strong stoneware, 


a few minutes, and, in the greater number of | pipes 


cases, provision was made for the opening of 
a water supply in case of fire. It was very de- 


sirable that where two passages converged upon 
a third, this last should be made wide enough to 


firmly bolted to each other, and bedded in con. 
crete. The horizontal outlet pipe from each 
latrine is bolted to a vertical cast-iron pipe, 
which is bolted at bottom to astoneware syphon. 





accommodate the stream of people that might 
pour into it, and he hoped that, in future, the’ 


trap, which empties intothe drain. The vertical 
pipe is fitted with a hollow overflow plug, which 
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is raised by alever. Water is supplied to each 
set of pans by a 1} in. lead pipe from a cistern 
overhead, which also supplies a Javatory near 
the latrine. The water contained ora - of 

and pi is let off twicea day; and as 
four of te thes are situated at the heads of 
the branch drains the — “oe - as a 
strong flush throughout the s rains, 
leanne them perfectly free from deposit. These 
latrines are very clean and sweet. No closet in 
a palace could possibly be cleaner and sweeter. 
Moreover, the pans and pipes‘being of salt-glazed 
stoneware, do not corrode. From over the out- 
lets of ali the syphon-traps 2-in. lead pipes have 
been carried above the roofs for ventilating the 
drains. There are twenty-five of these pipes, and 
out of each a strong current of air constantly 
shoots upward into, and is swept away by, the 
atmosphere above the workhouse. 

Thus the drains have been truly laid in 
straight lines to the inclinations, and tightly 
jointed against leakage into the subsoil; they 
have been so put down outside the buildings, and 
the inlets so provided with syphon-traps and 
ventilating pipes, that the escape of foul air 
from them into the premises is next to impossible; 
provision has been made for examining and flush- 
ing them from the most suitable points, namely, 
from the access shafts and latrines ; and they at 
once carry away all the liquid and solid sewage 
produced in the workhouse. The rain which 
falls on the roofs is {also saved for useful and 
economical purposes, and after it is used it mate- 
rially assists to scour the drains. The subsoil 
water, which stands in the wells, about 13 ft. 
below the surface, is also fast recovering its 

urity. 

. The whole of the works have been executed 
by Mr. George Maile, builder, of Huntingdon, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas 
Ogden, the master of the workhouse. Messrs. 
Henry Doulton & Co. manufactured the pans and 
pipes for the latrines. 








THE SURFACE OF THE GROUND 
WITHIN BUILDINGS. 


Sir,—Now that numerous district sanitary 
authorities throughout the country are framing 
building regulations for obtaining the proper 
construction of dwelling-houses in their districts, 
not only with a view to securing stability and 
the prevention of fires, but also on improved 
sanitary principles, it may not be inopportune to 
remind those who have the subject under con- 
sideration of the great value, in a sanitary sense, 
of covering the surface of the ground within the 


main walls of every house with a layer of good | 4 


concrete. It is customary to put houses on the 
ground,—often not very sweet itself,—with 
nothing to separate the rooms intended for habi- 
tation from the ground beneath but a boarded 
floor, of which the wide openings between the 
boards allow free access for damp and other 
exhalations rising from the soil. Itis frequently 
supposed that the usual regulation requiring 
the owner of any new house to cause the sub- 
soil thereof to be effectually drained is sufficient 
to secure the dryness of the site ; but this, which 
is done only “when such a precaution may 
appear necessary,” is a great mistake. Almost 
every kind of subsoil is more or less damp at 
various seasons of the year, and some soils hold 
moisture much more than others, and therefore 
damp will rise up into a house through any 
ordinary boarded floor in the lowest story, or 
from the cellars beneath any house, unless 
special provision be made to prevent its 
doing so. It may be said that the space 
beneath the flooring is usually required to be 
ventilated; but this, su ing it to be 
efficiently done, is of very little v use in preventing 
the exhalations from the ground, or some portion 
of them, from getting into the house, for fires, 
gas, &c., will draw air into the interior by the 
easiest channel, and this is too frequently from 
the space beneath the flooring of the lowest 
story. Now, no one, 1 apprehend, will dispute 
the fact that it is unwholesome to sleep in a 
house that is shut up for many consecutive 
hours at night, with a continual in-pour of air, 
such as that to be found between the lowest 
boarded floor and the ground upon which the 
house is built. It has been shown on high 
authority * that “wetness of soil is a cause of 
phthisis to the population living upon it,” and 
there can be no doubt that this result is mainl 
due to “living upon it,” not out of doors in the 


* Vide the “Tenth A . 
Officer of the Privy Ge teat of the Medical 





day time, out in closed houses during the many 
hours of night time. It, therefore, seems most im. 
portant to impress upon all sanitary authorities 
the necessity for requiring the site of every 
dwelling-house, without exception, to be covered 
with a sufficient layer of good concrete or 
asphalte or other impervious material. Sach a 
requirement was proposed in the Bill of last 
session for amending the Metropolitan Building 
Act, and was strongly advocated by numerous 
witnesses, yourself among the number, who 
gave evidence upon the subject before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. It 
will, doubtless, be embodied in any new Building 
Act; and, I am sure, valuable results in the 
form of a lower death-rate may be anticipated 
wherever such a provision is properly carried out. 
P. Gogpon Smita. 








INFRINGEMENT OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
CAUTION TO BUILDERS. 

Mar, Witt1am Jackson, a builder residing at 
Lower Norwood, appeared at the Lambeth Police 
Court last week, on a summons which had been 
issued against him at the instance of Mr. Edwin 
Nash, the district surveyor, for unlawfally erect- 
ing a building at Norwood, without giving two 
days’ previous notice in writing, as required by 
the Metropolitan Building Act. 


Mr. Nash said the case was one of considerable import- 
ance to builders and others, He had summo’ the 
defendant for putting up a structure near the wall of 
St. Luke’s churchyard, Norwood, and not giving the 
required notice under the section of the Act. Mr. Nash 
said that on discovering that a tl had been put up 
in March last by the defendant, who given no notice, 
he instructed his clerk to inform him that it was an im- 
proper building. Subsequently he had himself spoken to 
the defendant about the matter, and also written to him, 
pointing out to him that the building must be taken down 
immediately, but without effect, the defendant takin 
no notice whatever, and the building still remained. 
The whole structure was illegal, according to the 43rd 
section of the Building Act, and must be removed. He 
(Mr. Nash) had seldom taken such p i as the 
present, but the Metropolitan Board him that 
such steps must be taken to put a stop to the system. The 
defendant could not plead ignorance of the law, as be had 
before offended, and been cautioned. Mr. Nash ssid he 
did not press for a large penalty, but asked for such 
decision as would show the defendant and others that he 
was not to be ignored in his office of surveyor. 

In answer to Mr. Ellison, the istrate, as to what 

description of pniiding it was, Mr. Nash stated that it 
was an iron-roofed building, not 8 ft. from the public road, 
and within 30 ft. of a building, and wes not under the 
exemption clause ofthe Act. . 
The defendant ssid the structure was only an outside 
cover in which to place a few monuments; but in remy 
to this, Mr. Nash said it was really a building within the 
meaning of the Act, on which the defendant observed 
that if it was really s building within the meaning of the 
Act, he had nothing further to say, and would pull it 
own, 

Mr. Ellison said it was of the greatest possible import- 
ance that the law should be carried out, and he must, 
therefore, inflict a penalty. He ordered the defendant to 
pay a fine of 20s., and the costs of the summons, 








FREE LIBRARIES v. MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTES. 


THE question as to how far free libraries injare 
or assist mechanics’ institutes that are supported 
by members’ yearly subscriptions, has been dis- 
cussed by the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes. The Yorkshiremen say it is obvious 
that no other institute library can hope to rival 
a free library sustained by local rates. How 
far the public rates should be used for the dis- 
semination of large quantities of merely 
ephemeral literature is a question open for 
discussion, but it would be manifestly prejudicial 
to the great cause we all have at heart, to dis- 
courage or oppose the establishment, in the great, 
centres of industry, of public libraries, where the 
standard literature of England, including the 
records of our country, should find fit and 
accessible home. 

It would, indeed, be of the highest value, if to 
these libraries were added local museums and 
galleries of art, that the student in literature, 
science, or art might be able to guide his pro- 
gress and test his results. The committee 
believe that so far from such libraries bei 
injurious to mechanics’ institutes, they would be 
of the greatest practical benefit, and enable the 
committees of the institutes to use their un- 
divided energies and fands for the purposes of 
sound, continuons, and advanced culture. 

If, however, we have to record cases of failure, 
we have much greater cause to give instances of 
success. A long list of institutes might be named 

with i 


Y | in which the class-work goes on 


sustained 
and increased vigour. ighley is to 
falfil its glorious promise wigs tet Bg os 





in the Union could we even now point to a more 


complete or a more thorough organisation, 
Haddersfield, knowing well what yet remains to 
be done for elementary work, keeps true to itg 
old traditions, and ite twenty-five classrooms 
are nightly filled with industrious and per. 
severing pupils. Lockwood, Calverley, Pudsey, 
Northowram, and a number of places of similar 
small populations, are showing what can be done 
by committees who meet once a week, and who 
_ ~ a we ag 

e Yorkshire Union may also be congrata. 
lated on the fact that during the year the 
restored Institute of Heckmandwike has held 
ita first soirée, and, well officered and taught, ite 
classes show the results arising from regular 
and sound instruction; whilst Whitby has at one 
step sprung from death into life, and Sheffield 
bids fair, with its 500 earnest students, to take 
once more its proper position amongst the York. 
shire institutes. 

The combination of the day with the evening 
school continues at Slaithwaite, with marked 
success, an example to all villages similarly 
placed; whilst in a dozen places the committee 
are either, as at Whitby, Barnsley, and Horsforth, 
contemplating the erection of new premises, or 
as at Darlington, Dewsbury, and Skipton, have 
been engaged in the improvement, better adap. 
tation or extension of their present buildings. 

The above is specially commended to the 
attention of the mechanics of London, who have 
hitherto treated institutes for improvement, and 
even free libraries, with marked indifference if 
not hostility. 








MAIDSTONE MUSEUM. 

In taking leave of the Maidstone Town 
Council, Mr. Alderman Laurence offered to re- 
store the dilapidated front walls of the fine old 
Museum, in St. Faith’s-street. The contract has 
been placed in the hands of Messrs. Clements 
& Wallis, under the direction of Mr. Hubert 
Bensted, architect, of this town. Care is being 
taken to restore to the walls their former ap- 
pearance, with something more than their 
former strength, and this is naturally a process 
accompanied by many features of difficulty. 
Material of the necessary kind has first to be 
obtained. 

The Museum consists, as most people who 
have visited Maidstone are aware, of a main 
block, facing the street, and two new wings 
ranning south. Three sides of the quadrangle 
are thus formed, and the iron gate and palings 
make up the fourth. The principal front con. 
sists of three towers and two and it 
may be recollected by some that the west tower 
was renovated at the time the wing on that side 
was re-built. Mr. Laurence’s wish, therefore, 
was to see the whole of the front uniformly con- 
structed, and this involved the partial demolition 
of the central and east towers, and restoration 
of the two inner walls or recesses. 

On each of the towers now undergoing repair, 
corner pinnacles, similar to those at the west 
side, as reproduced from the old building, will 
be placed, with central figures in stone, to re- 
present in the one case a griffin, holding the coat 
of arms of the family anciently occupying the 
Manor House, and in the other a bear. The 
stone figure of a lion already occupies the centre 
of the west tower. Very noticeable improvements 
have already been made in the porch. A little too 
much of the old museum has been pulled down. 








CAPITULAR ESTATES. 


Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England 
have in nowise satisfied the lessees of church 
property in their report to her Majesty. After 
detailing at some length the measures adopted by 
the Commissioners, and referring to the reports 
the ae of the House kg apse 
question of church leases, say in 
it was found to be wines eames then che 
ters, instead of dealing with the lessees of the 
capitular estates under the sanction of the 
Church Estates Commissioners, should commute 
their estates for annuities from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, on the condition of estates in 
possession of adequate value being substituted 
for the annuities as soon as it would be prac- 
Commissioners to make 


ticable for the i such & 
substitution. 5 

The chapters of York other 

gins Gatien) ge cement 
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tations of their estates by similar arr and by 
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P vested in them, the Commissioners have proceeded 
ee # bend before mentioned. ’ 

Tn the case of the chapter of Carlisle, commuted in 1852, 
all the leases were granted for twenty-one years (except 
the burgage leases), and the whole of the capitular pro- 
perty (except seven burgage tenements) has been en- 
franchised; ‘and in the case of the chapter of York, 
commuted in the same year, the whole of the property 
(except three leasebolds held for lives, andtwo burgage 
tenements) has also been enfranchised. 

In many other cases the enfranchisements are nearly 
completed, and in all but one of the later commutations 
where the process is not so far advanced, the transsctions 
are proceeding harmoniously and satisfactorily. 

The number of enfranchisements to be completed to the 


present time by the E and Capitular Corporations, 
with the sanction of the h Estates issioners, 
and the E iastical Commissioners, is about 9,5002. 


’ 
viz., 1,600 purchases of leasehold interests, and 7,90 sales 
of reversions, The one exception sbove alluded to arises 
from the claim to special consideration, which has been 
made by some of the lessees, who hold leases for twenty- 
one years of estates transferred to the Commissioners by 
the Chapter of Durham. 

The estates of this Chapter (exclusive of the house 
propesty belonging to it) were demised at the date when 

he Episcopal an Copitnier Estates Management Act, 
was passed by about 700 leases, and of these about 500 
were dealt with by voluntary agreements entered into 
between the Chapter and the lessees, and sanctioned by 
the Church Estates Commissioners, prior to the transfer 
of the residue of the Chapter property to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, under the commutation scheme, 

the 3rd of August, 1871, 

When the scheme was submitted for confirmation by the 
Queen in Council, an opposition was raised against it by 
® petition signed by certain lessees of the Chapter. On 
the hearing of the petition, on the 13th of November, 
1872, her Majesty was advised to ratify the scheme. The 
opposing lessees then transmitted s memorial to the Com- 
missioners, and urged that if some ancient Court 
which they stated to exist, were produced, the lessees 
would be found to have been copyholders before they 
Le pe 300 years ago, to be lessees, and that their lease- 
hold estates sh therefore be treated as customary 
estates renewable for ever, . 

On the Commissioners ining to entertain the claim, 
the memorialists announced their intention to institute 
proceedings in Chancery, to enforce the same. 

The Commissioners have no knowledge of the 
existence of the alleged Court Rolls. If they exist, 
and their contents were found to be as these lessees 
allege, such evidence would not, as it seems to the 
Commissioners, countervail the fact of the premises 
haviog been held exactly like other episcopal and capitular 
leasebolds, at least from the time that the Chapter of 
Durham was established in 1555, on the new foundation. 


A large amount of evidence relative to the Durham 
capitular leaseholds was taken before the committee of the 
House of Commons, on church leaseholds, in 1837, '38, 
*39; before the Commission on Episcopal and Capitular 
Leaseholds, in 1850; and before the above-named Com- 
mittee of the House of Lord, in 1858, But no such claim 
on the part of the lessees of the Chapter of Durham was 
then set up, and those lessees who then advocated the 
claims of themselves and other co-lessees have all effected 
the enfranchisement of their several leaseholds, either by 


the sale of their leasehold interest, or by the purchase of 


the reversionary interest, on the principles previously 
referred to,” 








THE LATE ALFRED STEVENS. 


I cannot refrain from expressing my appre. 
ciation of your excellent and straightforward 
article in reference to the late Mr. Alfred 
Stevens. I had noticed so often of late years 
disparaging remarks, and sometimes even 
actual misrepresentations, about him and his 
works, appearing in the papers from time to 
time, that I had almost begun to be afraid— 
until I saw your article of the 8th inst.—that 
the real worth of this truly great man would 
never be publicly pgriie i 

I certainly never saw the whole unhappy affair 
of the Wellington Monument put so truthfally and 
fairly before the public as you have done it in 
this article. And I think, sir, for this alone you 
deserve the thanks of all who ever knew him, 
however slightly. But my principal object in 
writing to you is to call attention to the insigni- 
ficant manner of his burial in an obscure corner 
of Highgate Cemetery. He was followed to his 
last resting-place, devotedly enongh, by only 
twelve or fourteen of his more immediate friends 
and former pupils, and these with three or four 
others, who in like devotion found their way to 
the spot, formed the sole, sad surroundings of 
the grave that received all that was mortal of a 
genius as pure and lofty as ever enriched the 
store of art in England. 

To me there is something inexpressibly sad in 
the thought that so great an artist, struck down 
in so awfully sudden a manner in the very midst 
of working on works that seemed to breathe of 
almost Divine inspiration, should be tumbled 
into a poor hole in the earth of an ordinary 
burying-ground, when only receutly we have 
seen men—certainly no , if more popu. 
lar—buried, with all the honours a grateful 

ublic could offer them, in such places as St. 
ul’s or Westminster Abbey. 

The only comfort, a oslcts tees _ find 
in this apparent public neg’ the know 
they rae have, that in that quiet, that humble, 
grave, there rest the ashes of one who gave his 
whole life to advance—for his country’s good— 


all that is noblest and purest in art, and that, 
whatever the world may say now, his name must 
one day be inscribed among England’s most 
illustrious dead, W. AvuMontieRr. 








MUTILATION OF 8ST. BARNABAS B.C, 
CATHEDRAL, NOTTINGHAM. 


Six,—A series of what are called altera/ions, bat which 
really sre mutilations, have recently been effected in this 
beautiful building. I have no doubt that to the bulk of 
your readers it is well known as one of the choicest exam- 
ples of the revival of Early English Gothic to be found 
—— it is the work of the late Augustus 


D. 
Some time last autumn a new bishop, the Rev. E. 
Bagshaw, was installed, and since his accession important 
changes have been made, totally less of the feelings 
of the congregation, or res the desi of the 
eminent architect to whom Nottingham is indebted for 
so fine a building. In the first place, the sedilia, which 
was placed in the easternmost bay in the south side ofthe 
chancel, has been pushed back till it projects into the 
south chancel aisle, over which it hangs, es ea by 

rops, the aisle floor being several feet below the elevated 

oor of the sanctuary; a long wooden bench with a 
sloping back is placed across and touching the pilasters 
of the sedilia, which is thus thrown out of use. 

Some two or three years ago, a fine memorial brass, by 
Hardman, was laid down on the north end, and in front 
of the rooi-screen; it is now partially covered with a 
carpet, and an iron rod has been inserted in the Purbeck 
marble of the memorial to support a rail for communi- 
cants to kneel against, instead of going, as formerly, to 
the altar-steps. Thechoristers, numbering about thirty, 
forming one of the finest choirs in England, have been dis- 
banded, and the beautiful music of the mass of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Hummel, Weber, and others, discon- 
tinued, substituting instead a plain rian service 
intoned by a priest, assisted by a number of boys. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist upon the 
musical question, I think there can scarcely be two 
opinions about the mutilation of the sedilia i 


In addition to all this, an exquisite metal crucifix upon 
the high altar has been removed, and in its place a piece 
of carpenter's work,—super-altar, I suppose, it must be 
called, I know no pro name,—is constructed, upon 
which rests a crucifix of most repulsive design. 

All these things have been done upon the new bishop's 
instruction. He is said to be an Uitramontane, If this 
is Ultramontanism, well may we exclaim, in the language 
of Macbeth,—‘‘Can such things be, and overcome us 
like a summer’s cloud, without our special wonder ?” ; and 
well may Count Minster, in language which displeased 
Mr. Sullivan, M.P., warn us against things that are now 
menaciog from the old source, and caution us to be awake 
to the revived activity of that Italian party in the Church 
of Rome which has, and always has, worked such mischief 
both to the individual and the State in times past, 

KAtHOoLIKos, 








TIMBER OF CUBA. 


Tue report to the Foreign Office by Mr. A. 
Graham Dunlop, on the fore::ts of Cuba, and the 
consumption of its timber, states that no calcu- 
lation of any value can be made at present, so 
much of the best forest districts in the central 
and eastern departments being in the hands of 
the insurgents; but little has been cut since 
1868, when the insurrection began, the trade 
having been paralysed; and the timber must 
have increased, and large masses must be ma- 
turing and improving. Mr. Danlop gives a long 
list of usefal Cuban trees. There ig the hard 
and compact mahogany ; the soft cedar, “one of 
the most precious trees, and everlasting in dry 
places ;” the light violet acana, a very hard 
wood ; the sabina, “ everlasting, and good for all 
uses ;” the ramon, @ great resource in drought 
for feeding cattle with ite leaves. Cuba produces 
an immense variety of coloured woods for cabinet 
work. Mr. Chapman, member and representa- 
tive in Cuba of a large English engineering 
house, makes mention of a floor in a room he 
has seen inlaid with fifteen or sixteen different 
kinds of beautiful hard woods, Of the fustic 
wood of this part of the world a vice-consul in 
Honduras says :—“ It resists the action of water 
better than any other wood known here, and 
house-posts made of it have been found sound 
and fresh after being in the ground for a cen- 
tury.” Mr. Dunlop states that, if the fellings 
were properly regulated, the export of timber 
from Gaba ight be very large, even though the 
Government should not insist on “ re-plantings.” 
3,000,000 square feet of mahogany, 5,000,000 
square feet of cedar, and 2,000 tons of fustio 
wood would be ready forthe axe every year. Mr. 
Chapman observes that in the last century forty- 
two ships of war were built in the Royal Arsenal 
of Havannah, chiefly with Cubaa and some 
of them still exist as hulks; and ships of excel- 
lent quality were built in Cuba not very long 


ago. 





The Clyde.—Sir John Hawkshaw, O.E., has 
opened a court of inquiry in Glasgow regarding 
the means of purifying the Clyde. Schemes were 
submitted by two gentlemen, who were the only 





persons pregent to give suggestions. 


THE ORDNANCE MAPS. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette observed recently, that 
the new and en Ordnance maps amount to 
something like a picture of the country, and 
their use for finding the way, and for many 
other purposes, is undoubted. But it is strange, 
especially considering that the head of the de- 
partment is a man of antiquarian reputation, 
that the nomenclature employed, in some cases 
at least, in the description of ancient buildings, 
should be so obsolete and misleading. Thus in 
the map of Waltham Abbey, at some distance 
from the church, is marked “ Supposed Site of 
Monastery.” The site of a monastery in such a 
place leaves no room for “supposition.” The 
Monastic buildings at Waltham were attached to 
the church. The “supposed site of monastery ”’ 
seems to be the site of a house built after the 
dissolution. A part of the monastic buildings 
is set down as a “ Midnight Chapel.” Not far 
off appears, “ Entrance to Subterranean Passage,’’ 
which this writer believes to be a mythical de- 
scription, the passage being merely a drain. 
Objection is also made that the Abbey Church is 
marked with a dotted restoration of the eastern 
part, taken from a conjecture by Mr. Burges, as 
to its state in the twelfth century; but which, 
it is alleged, could not have represented the 
buildings after the changes which happened in 
the thirteenth century. The writer prefers the 
definition of ‘ Antient Remains,” used in the 
former Ordnance maps, as the definition, if vague, 
is not wrong, and it is preferable to descriptions 
which, it is alleged, only lead the unlearned 
astray. 








THE LOOK.OUT IN A FOG, 


Sik,—Disastrous news from the sea again 
horrifies us. There are two awful accounts in 
the paper before me. With the Cadiz were lost 
62 lives, and with the Schiller more than 300. 
If ships must run in fog, let us aid the mariner 
with some means to see danger ahead. The 
only English seaman saved from the Cadiz states 
that while swimming he perceived the thick fog 
did not touch the water,—a clear space inter- 
vened, which enabled him to see and strike out 
for the rock. 

Now, sir, I start from this point, with the hope 
of devising a remedy, accepting the fact that fog 
does not rest on the water. 

To get a look out, I would have a long tele. 
scope tube, with a mirror angularly adjusted at 
the other end; from the bulwark [ lower it to 
scan the horizon through the thin clear gleam. 

Death is reaping sad harvests at sea. Powers 
that be, care for those who meet England’s foes 
when called to arms and duty. R, T. 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Two new schools were opened by the Board on 
the 21st inst.; one in the neighbourhood of 
Plumstead and the other at Hackney. That at 
Plumstead is situate in Upper Earl-street, not 
far from the railway station, and consists of two 
blocks of attached buildings, one of two stories, 
containing large school and class rooms for boys 
and girls (the latter on the ground and the former 
on the first floors), and the other of one story 
having also school and class-rooms, and babies’ 
room for the infants. Each department has 
ample cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c., with spacious 
playgrounds, while the caretaker’s or “ janitor’s”” 
apartments are located over a portion of the 
infants’ school-room. The contractors were 
Messrs. Kirk & Randall, of Woolwich, whose 
accepted tender was 6,6931. The building will 
contain 810 children, and the cost per head, 
including purchase of ground, &c., amounts 
to the sum of 91. 18s. 4d. Mr. Beeching was 
clerk of works. The school at Hackney is in 
Pritchard’s. road, on the north side of the 
Hackney-road, not far from Cambridge-heath. 
The new building, which will accommodate about 
400 boys and girls, consists of three stories, the 
lower or ground-floor being open and forming a 
covered playground. The girls’ school and class 
rooms are on the first floor, and rs ev that 
a each with roaches,cloak-rooms, 
Suenre room, ‘te The builders were Messrs. 
Niblett & Son, of Hornsey-rise, whose accepted 
tender for the work was 3,5001. Mr. Hall was 
clerk of works. The infants are at present 
taught in the old school which stands in the rear 
of the new building. Mr. BE. R. Robson was the 
architect to both these schools ; the style adopted 
being that usually employed in the erection of 





these buildings, namely, that of Queen Anne, 
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SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Drighlington.—The new schools for the Drigh- 
lington School Board, of which the corner-stone 
was laid on the 8th inst., will stand on a site, 
containing about three quarters of an acre of 
ground. The accommodation will consist of 
boys’ and girls’ schools, each 51 ft. 6 in. long by 
32 ft. broad, and 22 ft. 6 in. high. Each school 
will possess two class-rooms, 15 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in. 
The number of pupils accommodated will be 
500. The infants’ school will be 49 ft. long, 
24 ft. broad, and 23 ft. 6 in. high, with a gallery 
at oneend, fur 170children. Each of the schools 
will have a separate entrance, with lavatories, 
cloak-rooms, and other conveniences: while in 
the rear, and accessible from either the boys’ or 
girls’ entrances, will be a mixed school 27 ft. 6 in. 
long by 25 ft. broad, in which eighty advanced 
pupils of either sex can be instructed, and for 
whom two separate class-reoms are arranged. 
The heating will be by Haden & Co.’s system of 
hot-water pipes. All the schools will have open 
dressed timber roofs, and the interior woodwork 
will be stained and varnished. Messrs. Lock- 
wood & Mawson, of Bradford, are the architects. 
The contractors for the work are :—Mr. Jeremiah 
Thornton, masons’ work; Messrs. Bates & Storey, 
joiners’ work; Messrs. Rushworth & Son, 
plumbers’ work; Mr. Dixon, plasterers’ work ; 
Mr. Smithies, slaters’ work ; and Messrs. Morrell 

& Hartley, painters’ work. The accommodation 
is for 700 children, and the cost will be under 
5,0001. Mr. Johnstone acts as clerk of works. 

Colton.—The Templenewsam and Austhorpe 
School Board is about to erect a new mixed 
school on the Common-road at Colton. The site, 
which is on the Ingram estate, is about three- 
quarters of an acre in extent. The building is 
to be in the Domestic Gothic style of architec. 
ture, and will consist of a large room 40 ft. by 
20 ft., and a class-room 18 ft. by 12 ft. 6in. There 
will be separate playgrounds as well as separate 
entrances to the school for boys and girls. Ad- 
joining the school is to be a master’s house, 
containing parlour, kitchen, scullery, &c., and 
three bedrooms, and attached a large garden. 
The plans and drawings have been prepared by 
Mr. R. Chorley, architect, Park-row, Leeds. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Merton.—The parish church has been restored. 
It was erected about A.D. 1400, the north aisle 
about a century later. The building is in the 
Perpendicular style, with granite piers and 
arches. It was filled with the old-fashioned high 
pews, and had a gallery at the west end, which 
blocked up the tower arch and west window, 
the tracery of the tower window being also 
destroyed. Inthe north aisle there were four 
windows of square-headed Sixteenth Century 
work, which were very defective; but they, to. 
gether with one in the south side of the nave, 
and one on the west side of the tower, all of 
Hamhill stone, have been renewed, and filled in 
with tinted cathedral glass, designed by the 
architect. The plastering bas been taken from 
the nave roof, and the roof repaired, the carved 
work restored, and the face of the rafters tinted 
with paint. The north-aisle roof has been re- 
paired, and the chancel roof is new, constructed 
of moulded panels, with carved bosses at the 
intersections. The new chancel-arch is of wood, 
with rood-beam angels as corbels. The reredos 
has been slightly raised, and a super-altar 
added ; it was put up about eleven years ago, 
and is of Caen stone, with marble shafts. The 
floor of the chancel has been laid with Godwin’s 
tiles, and the steps are formed of Devonshire 
marble. The new choir-stalls are of pitch-pine, 
and a high lose screen with traceried 
heads has been added on the north side. The 
seating throughout is of red deal with 
pitch-pine ends, and is altogether new. 
The pulpit is also of pitch-pine. The 
heating is by one of Perritt’s stoves. The 
south transept has been rebuilt by Mr. Samuel 
Hooper, of Hatherleigh, at the expense of Mr. 
J.C. Moore-Stevens. With this exception the 
whole of the general work has been carried out 
by Mr. W. Williams, of Merton, under the in. 
structions of the architect, Mr. R. M. Falford, of 
Exeter. The carving has been executed by Mr. 
oe ra or ae The bells have been 
put in order, an e chiming apparatus of the 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe put pat Messrs. Hooper 
— of Woodbury, The cost is about 

,7001, 

Grefton.—Various alterations having been 


made to this old church not in harmony with 


the original fabric, it was determined to raze it 
to the ground, and rebuild it. The edifice now 
consiste of a nave, 40 ft. long, by 21 ft. 3 in.; 
the north aisle, the same length, and 10 ft. 4 in. 
wide; and chancel, 27 ft., by 16 ft. 3 in. At 
the south-west corner of the nave is a tower, the 
base of which forms a porch, the upper part 
being for the belfry and a clock. The aisle is 
divided from the nave by three stone arches 
resting on cylindrical shafts. The chancel is 
divided from the nave in a similarmanner, The 
roofs are open-timbered, and plastered between 
the rafters, the nave roof having massive carved 
trusses at intervals, supported by carved stone 
corbels. The windows of the nave and chancel 
have tracery heads of the same character as 
those of the ancient church. The other win- 
dows are plain lancet. The east window is of 
stained glass, representing “The Ascension” ; 
the west window is filled with stained glass, 
representing “The Acts of Mercy.’ In the 
tracery |is the “ Agnus Dei.” These windows 
were designed and painted by the architect. 
The interior walls are arranged in bands of 
Campden, Bourton, and Inkberrow stone. The 
chancel floor is laid with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles; the aisles are laid with stone, the floor 
under the open seats being boarded. The seats 
are of oak, and open. Toe pulpit, prayer-desk, 
altar-rails, and the altar, are all of massive oak, 
the base steps of the pulpit being of stone. The 
church will be heated with hot water. The roof 
is covered with Broseley tiles, and the spire with 
oak shingles. The architect was Mr. Preedy, of 
London. The contractor was Mr. Alfred Espley, 
of Evesham. The pulpit and chancel fittings 
were made by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham ; and 
the clock by Mr. Tucker, of London. The entire 
cost has been defrayed by Mr. J. W. Carlile, of 
Baraset, Alveston, near Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Earlestown.—A new church is about to be 
built at this place. The eite is in Market-street, 
near to the new Police-station and Market- 
square. The church will seat about 900 persons ; 
but at the present time it is intended to provide 
for 600, leaving the remaining portion of the 
structure for a future effort. The building will 
consist ef a nave, north and south aisles, two 
transepts, an octagonally-ended chancel, a vestry, 
and a tower. The portion now intended to be 
built comprises half the nave and aisles, 
transepts, chancel, and vestry. The style of 
architecture chosen is that of the Transitional 
Early English Period. The seats in the nave 
and aisles will be low open benches, which will 
be removable, while those in the chancel will be 
fixtures. The children will be placed in the 
south transept, to which they will gain access by 
a separate entrance. The roofs of the nave, 
transepts, and aisles will be open-timbered, and 
that of the chancel will be lined with boarding 
to the level of the collars, and panelled by 
dividing ribs. The arcade between the nave and 
north aisle will consist of six arches, and the 
corresponding one of five arehes, above which 
will be the clerestory windows. Provision 
is made for a heating-chamber under the vestry. 
Messrs. Whitley & Fry are the architects. 
Davidstow.—The church of this Cornish parish, 
a large structure, chiefly of the fifteenth century, 
is ia such a dilapidated and dangerous state that 
it has been resolved to take it down and rebuild 
it. The cost, estimated at about 2,0001., will be 
defrayed by Miss Pearse. It is intended to pre. 
serve the original proportions and details of the 
church, and the sound portions of the ancient 
materials will be re-used. The roofs will be 
open, as were the old ones, and the walls 
internally as well as externally will be of wrought 
stone. Polyphant stone, the beautifal material 
of the locality, will be largely used for the 
tracery of the windows. Mr. Hine, architect, of 
Plymouth, has made a survey of the church, and 
under his direction and from his drawings it will 
be rebuilt and restored. Two of the five-light 
windows at the east end will be filled with stained 
glass by O’Connor,—the gift of Mr. Williams, the 
lay rector. 

Cranborne.—A new chancel is being erected at 
the parish church of Cranborne, and the Marquis 
of agit will bear the whole expense of the 
work. 

Middlesbrough.—On the 20th ult. the corner- 
stone of the new church of All Sainta, Lin 
road, Middlesbrough, was laid by Mr. W. R. I. 
Hopkins, of Greytowers, near Nun The 
edifice will be the most costly of any yet erected 
in Middlesbrough or the - The plans 
provide for @ cruciform structure externally of 





stone and internally of red pressed bricks, em- 


bracing nave, north and south aisles, transepte 
chancel, chancel aisles, and tower and spire 
236 ft. high. The tower and spire will cost 
3,0001.,and it has been agreed to defer this por. 
tion of the work for the present. The church 
will furnish sitting accommodation for 772 
persons, all on the ground floor. The contract 
has been let to Messrs. Simpson & Baker, of 
London, for about 7,800/., but this does not in. 
clude seating, heating, lighting, or the tower. 








DISSENTING CHUROCH-BUILDING NEws, 


Padgate.—The new Wesleyan chapel, which 
has been built on a site given by Mr. William 
Bennett, near the Padgate Railway Station, was 
opened on the Sth ult. The foundation-stone 
was laid by Mrs. Samuel Rigby, on April 30th, 
1874. The chapel has been laid out to seat 200, 
There is, in addition, a schoolroom about 30 ft. 
by 20 ft.; a vestry, the dimensions being 13 ft. 
by 10 ft., with organ-cbamber, and for a 
bviler-room. At the east end of the chapel there 
is a chancel, with a stained window, and at one 
side of the chancel an archway opening into the 
echoolroom, which has been filled in with a 
ecreen of pitch-pine and glass, so arranged as to 
be thrown open in case of necessity. The whole 
of the pews are of pitch-pine, and of modern 
description. The architect was Mr. C. O. Ellison, 
of Liverpool, and the builders were Messrs. 
Gibson, of Warrington. 

Spennymoor.—A new Wesleyan chapel has 
been opened here by the Rev. Dr. Panshon, 
president of the Conference. The building, 
which is situate close to the Tudhoe Grange 
Market, is from plans by Mr. W. Ranger, of 
London, and is 100 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and 
capable of seating about 900 persons. The cost 
was 3,5001. 

Darwen. — The foundation-stone of a Primi. 
tive Methodist chapel and school has been 
laid in Over Darwen, by Mr. John Walmsley. 
The cost of this new edifice is estimated at 
3,5001., and the style of building chosen is Gothie. 
When finished it will accommodate about 700 
persons. 

Barnton.—The foundation-stones of a new 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel and schools have 
been laid here. The building will be 65 ft. 6 in. 
by 38 it. 6 in. The style of architecture is 
Gothic, of the etrical period. The ceil. 
ing will be vaulted with all the principal roof 
timbers stained and varnished and open to view. 
The materials to be used are red bricks, with 
other co'ours in band sparingly introduced, and 
Manley stone dressings. The general arrange- 
ments of the chapel are: — A _ vestibule 
laid with encaustic tiles, with vestry on one 
side, and a circular staircase to the orchestra on 
the other. The entrance to the chapel from the 
vestibule will be by two side doors. The seats 
will be open and low-backed. The framing will 
be pitch pine, filled in with red deal, and 
varnished. Over the vestibule, with a flat round 
front, will be a gallery for the organ and choir; 
and on the ground floor will be a rostrum and 
communion of polished mottled pitch-pine. At 
the other end of the chapel will be the school- 
room, with heating-cell underneath. Over the 
school will be a children’s gallery, opening to the 
chapel by a Gothicarch. Thechapel is designed 
to seat 360 persons, and will be heated by hot- 
water apparatus. The contract is let to Mr. W. 
Leicester, builder, of Northwich ; and the 
plans and specifications are the free gift of Mr. 
H. J. Bennett, of Northwich. The cost will be 
about 1,3001. 

West Bromwich.—On the 26th ult. the new 
Unitarian Chapel in the Lodge-road was opened 
for divine worship. The need for a place of 
worship had long been felt by the Unitarians, 
and @ year or two ago they resolved to builds 
chapel on the above site. The new chapel, which 
is in the Early English style of architecture, 1 
built of red brick, with stone dressings, and is 
covered with ornamental tiles. The front gable 
is surmounted by a gable turret and cross, 
beneath which are five pointed lights, divided by 
stone shafts with moulded capitals and bases. 
Each side of the building is lighted by five pairs 
of teutoll heated windows. onlles is partly 
open, and is supported by ci 
timber arches, aan on = ls corbels, There 
is a recess at the end, in which stands the pulpit, 
and over that is a moulded stone arch os 
stone shafts and corbels. Behind the pulpit is® 
circular traceried window, filled in with stained 
glass—the gift of the architect. The fittings 





are of varnished deal, and the chapel is capable 
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of seating 200 persons. Mr. A. B. Phipson 
errr was the architect; and Messrs. 

tockton & Son (Oldbury) the builders, The 
cost is estimated at about 1,6001. 











ON NEW MATERIALS AND RECENT 
INVENTIONS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


AN ordinary general meeting of the session 
was held last Monday evening, the 24th inst., 
under the presidency of Sir Gilbert Scott, when 
the following gentlemen were elected :—Mr. W. 
Parslow, Fellow ; and Messrs. J. Clarke, J. Neale 
(Pugin student, 1875), S. J. Newman, and J. H. 
Robinson, Associates. 

Mr. T. Roger Smith then read a paper, entitled 
“ New Materials and Recent Inventions con- 
nected with Building.” In the course of his 
observations, he said that the subject was necee- 
sarily full of details, and the first remark that 
would occur to most observant men was, that 
the building art, as conducted in England at the 
present day, presented fewer novelties than 
almost any others of the leading technical pro- 
cesses. Steam, electricity, and the progress of 
mechanical inventions and chemical research, 
had revolutionised most of the great divisions of 
human industry; and, in a hundred instances, 
the craftsman had a constantly increasing series 
of new substances placed within his reach by the 
scientific discoverer. Building, compared with 
such matters as locomotion, the manufacture of 
clothing, or the transmission of intelligence, was 
an art which had changed wonderfully little; a0 
little, indeed, that he was sometimes tempted to 
believe that there still remained open to some 
inventive genius among themselves the possi- 
bility of effecting something like the revolution 
which Arkwright commenced for textile fabrics, 
when he applied steam-power to spinning. It 
was, of course, natural to say that it could not be 
done; but the same thing might have been said 
before-hand of all the great steps which handi- 
crafts had taken, and they might, Mr. Smith 
believed, do worse than entertain very seriously 
indeed the possibility of adopting machinery, 
mechanical processes, and novel combinations of 
materials to building, on such a scale and in such 
@ way as to cheapen the cost of simple plain 
structures to a great extent. If, however, a 
wholesome transformation,—such, for example, 
as would be effected were they prepared to 
abandon brickwork for concrete and slates for 
felt,—was not within their reach, there were 
available for use no small number of in- 
ventions, in which the progress of con- 
trivances and discovery had told upon the 
resources at the builder's disposal, and it 
was some of these which he was about to 
consider. Granted, then, that there existed a 
certain number of novelties, his second prelimi- 
nary observations must be directed to the position 
which the architect ought to take with regard to 
them. It might be said that the architect, as 
the skilled, cultivated, and trained director of the 
work, was bound to know what was going on, to 
make himself familiar with the latest improve- 
menis, and to give his clients the benefit of his 
knowledge. In short, he was to be abreast of 
the building art in his own day, and was to show 
that he was solely making himself acquainted 
with each capital invention as it came out, and to 
embrace every opportunity of using it. An 
architect ought to make himself familiar with all 
the new inventions, and ought to neglect no 
advantage offered by them; hut he had no 
business to try experiments at a client's expense, 
Their first duty as architects was to secure that 
their buildings should answer their purpose, and 
that trying experiments in them was not justifiable 
except under conditions which either rendered 
failure impossible, or, at least, would shift the 
entire responsibility on to other shoulders. With 
regard to the inventions worth notice during the 
past few years, the first he would refer to were 
new or revived materials, Of these the most im- 
portant by far were ironand glass. The modern 
application of both to building had been well 
known to them for a quarter of acentury. In 
fact, ever since the Exhibition building of 1851 
showed how rapidly and cheaply vast structures 
of iron and glass (the ironwork being chiefly 
com) could we" me and how abc ath claim 

ey possessed. e leading principle u 
which that building depended, and to which is 
owed both its architectural quality and its con- 
structional success, was the continued repetition 
of a small number of well-considered forms, 




























































Every pane of glass was of one size, and so upwards 
as faras possible. Every column was of the same 
length, and every girder was of the same span. 
This principle was adhered to in the design of 
the Sydenham Crystal Palace; but it had been, 
in some other instances, overlooked. An iron 
and glass building was, no doubt, a very durable 
one, not very weather-tight, and the expense of 
its maintenance would be considerable; but 
nothing was in first cost so cheap, and for the 
purposes of large gatherings of people, nothing 
so appropriate. Treated in a different way, iron 
ribs, carrying some light filling-in, which might 
be glass or wood, had enabled them, when enor. 
mous spaces were enclosed, in a more permanent 
manner to roof them over. The great railway 
sheds, and such buildings as the Agricultura] 
Hall, the British Museum reading-room, and the 
Albert Hall, were examples of buildings having 
iron roofs of prodigious span. These were 
buildings such as from time to time come within 
the ordinary scope of an architect’s practice. 
It was very desirable for them to obtain a fami- 
liarity with the principles upon which these roofs 
were constructed, as, although it might be very 
wise to obtain upon them the assistance of an 
engineer, whose whole time was spent in work- 
ing out the details of the ironwork, the architect 
would find that he was at a great advantage if 
he could design their general forms himself. All 
these applications of iron as a building material 
seemed, however, to shrink into insignificance 
before Mr. Scott Russell’s Vienna cone; but this 
had been so recently described there by the in- 
ventor himself, that he need not do more than 
refer to it. In respect to other applications of 
iron to construction, as a contrivance, Phillips’s 
girders were still tolerably new. These were 
built up by bolting two rolled iron joists together, 


and sometimes four such joists were combined | 


with plates, in addition to their own flanges, 
into one large beam. Messrs, Moreland & Son, 
who were well known as skilled in the applica. 
tion of iron to building purposes, had contrived 
a description of fire-proof construction, in 
which they imbedded a kind of slight bow- 
string truss in the concrete, which they placed 
in between largegirders. This construction was 
so far different from ordinary fire-proofing as to 
deserve to be mentioned. It was employed at 
the St. Pancras Hotel, and appeared to him to 
offer considerable advantages. With regard to 
selenitic mortar, the invention of General Scott, 
this mixture consisted of the ordinary in- 
gredients of mortar, namely, lime afd sand, 
though the sand was in larger proportions than 
usual, with the additions of a small quantity of 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), very intimately mixed 
with the lime. The Albert Hall was the first 
large building in which this material was em. 
ployed; and the London School Board had 
latterly adopted it throughout their new build- 
ings, and probably their architects might have 
met with varying results, considering the various 
builders who had worked forthem. On a build- 
ing of any magnitude, and under proper super- 
vision, selenitic mortar would be found, he 
thought, to be a trustworthy auxiliary to the 
architect ; but of the use of the same material 
for plastering he could not speak so fully. The 
adaptation of concrete to building walls, floors, 
and roofs, as well as the foundations, might fairly 
claim a moment’s notice. Tall and Drake were 
names best known in connexion with it. As far 
as he was aware, the use of lime concrete, which 
involved walls, &c., of considerable thickness, 
had not been much pushed. Portland cement 
concrete, a stronger material, capable of being 
used as thin walls, and having the property of 
hardening very rapidly, was more commonly 
employed. He was not disposed to believe that 
much economy resulted from building in con- 
crete, except where the work was very plain and 
straightforward, and when little was spent on 
subsequent finish, but there could be no doubt 
that a wonderfally strong and tenacious material 
was obtained, and probably where the founda. 
tion was questionable, the materials good, and 
the supervision during the progress of the 
work thorough, a stronger building was erected, 
and one more proof against attacks of weather 
than if brick was employed, and at a not 
great expense. Allied to concrete was arti- 
ficial stone, and this, with the various panacea 
for arresting the decay of building stones, had 
of late retreated to some extent from the public 
view. It was happily very difficult indeed to 
make bad stone into good, and consequently 
most of the solutions and washes which had 
that for their object, had proved unsuccessfal. 
Not that there were many of them which had a 














sound scientific basis, but the difference was 

very great between treating a specimenof stone 
in the course of a well-arranged laboratory 
experiment, and treating similar stone built into 
a wall, perhaps saturated with wet, and exposed 
to all the vicissitudes of the weather, in the 
rough way in which, ona scaffolding, even care. 
fal workmen would apply what they called 
chemical stuff, and they could not wonder that 
solations, which were theoretically excellent, had 
often in practice failed to protect masonry. The 
artificial stone of Mr. Ransome was, he thought, 
the only material called artificial stone which 
held its ground; and Mr. Smith believed that 
ander his more recent patents an excellent and 
durable substance had been produced, but in 
many cases, not at such a price as enabled it 
to displace natural stone for plain work, Where 
elaborate work had been required, this material 
had, he was informed, proved both economical 
and satisfactory. Another material which could 
often be adopted as an alternative material, was 
that very old form of brick known as terra- 
cotta, the use of which had revived to such an 
extent as to stimulate the manufacture. Although 
terra-cotta was not a new material in one sense, 
it was soin another, for it was only very recently 
that it had become possible to obtain it in such 
quantities, and of such varied quality that it 
could be readily adopted by the English 
architect. He who would employ terra-cotta 
must submit to a certain amount of limi- 
tation; he could not deal with it as freely as 
he could with masonry. Subject to certain con- 
ditions terra-cotta was an admirable material. 
When used in large quantities it was cheap, it 
was very durable, it could be obtained of beauti- 
ful colour and texture, it was the most appro. 
priate material to employ along with brick, and 
it admitted of the introduction of great richness, 
and of the indefinite multiplication of a few pieces 
of artistically modelled work. Bricks themselves 
have not furnished of late years many really new 
inventions, but with regard to Pether’s orna- 
mental bricks, there was a variety available for 
use in surface decoration, These bricks had s 
pattern impressed on them, and being made of 
fine clay and well executed, had been often intro. 
duced lately into decorative work, and might 
with great advantage be more generally em- 
ployed, as architects could readily design orna- 
ment appropriate to them. The various sorts of 
flooring and encaustic tiles were no longer new ; 
indeed, they presented one of the best possible 
examples of a new buildiog material becoming 
generally so adopted as in a few years to grow 
perfectly familiar. A tile of German manu. 
facture was, however, introduced into this country 
a short time ago which had not yet become very 
generally known; it was in large slabs and rather 
delicate tones of colour seemed preferred, though 
very elaborate decorations had been executed in 
it. A comparatively new mode of employing 
tiles for the lining of rooms had been introdaced 
by Messrs. Simpson, who had decorated the in- 
terior of many parts of Messrs. Spiers & Pond’s 
Criterion in this manner. The tiles were placed 
together in their unglazed state, and a picture 
was painted upon them in suitable colours 
for firing. They were then taken asunder 
and put into the farnace, and then subjected to 
great heat and glazed. If this was successfully 
accomplished, the tiles could now be fixed against 
the wall of the room and present an absolutely 
indestructible decoration, which could be washed 
as often as it was needed, though from its high 
glaze it was not easily apt to catch dirt. 

Mosaic—the most ancient of all the arts of de- 

coration—had a claim to be named amongst the 
revived processes, if not admissible as a new one. 
Another description of work approaching mosaic 
had lately been introduced to London — he 
alluded to marble mosaic. This work was 
executed to a large extent out of smallish irre- 

gular shaped fragments of the material, of two 
or three tins, so laid as to produce the general 
appearance of a mottled ground which give re- 
lief to a few portions of brighter coloars executed 
in more valuable marbles. When well done, 
this sort of mosaic was very effective : it could be 

obtained at. a very moderate price, and it might 

be expected to prove extremely durable. The 

building trade had not been revolutionised by 

the introduction of machinery, as other trades had 

been, and it was really only in one or two of its 

branches that anything approaching toinnovation 

awaited them. A remarkable attempt. to intro- 

duce machinery into this production of high art 

work was made when the machines by which the 

woodwork of the Houses of Parliament was 


roughed out were designed, These, he believed, 
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were now in the possession of Messrs. Cox & Son, 
and were still worked by them ; but from various 


of work are ee oe a ee meane. 
Joiners’ work admitted the application of 
machinery to a larger extent than masons’ work, 
chiefly, if not solely, because it included so much 


In « first-class joiner's shop they | used. 


now found a very interesting and com: series 
of machines working circular cross-cut 
and ribbon saws; mortising and tenoning ma- 
chines, moulding machines, what were called 
“general joiners,” and other such inventions 
rendered it impossible to diminish the labour on 
joinery very largely. It was hardly necessary 
to describe these inventions at length; they 
might be seen at work in the establishments of 
large builders, and no one who had watched 
their operation could doubt their efficiency in all 
ordinary work. ‘ 

A year or two back they were threatened with 
an importation of Swedish or Norwegian build- 
ings, which, so far as their employment in this 
country was concerned, would be new buildings. 
He referred to timber dwelling-houses. rye 

blicity given to Mr. Vicary’s importation of a 
outee lone: which he ponte in Devonshire, 
turned attention to the possibility of building 
very roomy structures of wood at a low cost. 
He had no means of knowing how far this house 





lating the concrete , and —os o 
weather-tight. With regard to terra-cotta, it 

a the oth noeaty til pit wee 
good, au er @ i @ con. 
sidered that a material which came in a rough 
state should be designed so as to accommodate 
it to the rough material ; for if trimmed the 
terra-cotta just before putting it the oven 
and trimmed it again when it came out, they 
were using it in imitation of stone, which he did 
not consider proper; and he did not see 
terra-cotta could not be handled in such a 
as to be burnt in the form in which it was 


Mr. Edmeston wished for farther explanation 
with res to the selenitic mortar, because he 
had it once or twice, and it had failed. As 
cement was very dear, it would be most advisable 
to use selenitic mortar in its stead, if it was 
possible; and he would like to know how long it 
would take to get hard, and other particulars 
with to its use. With regard to concrete 
walling, he had found that it was cheaper than 
brickwork, and was very durable; and it was 
quite new to him that the wet penetrated it, as 


ingly strong. As to mineral asphalte paving, he 
did not think that there was any pure asphalte 
in use for paving in London. There had recently 
been asphalte employed for roofs, but not for 
paving. He then referred to two or three modes 
of paving which were not known in this country, 
but were in use in France. Another kind of 
asphalte, be said, was that in which thin tiles 
were employed, and, perhaps, the great merit of 
which was their elasticity, He had seen a sample 


had been copied, bat it did not seem to have led | of the tiles, and had been informed that they 
to many such experiments, or some of them | answered exceedingly well. 


would have been pretty sure to become generally 


known. It was not easy to see why this build | mistaken in considering that concrete was the | de L 


of house should not be followed in sheltered 
situations in this country. 
examination would show that it had drawbacks; 


Mr. Cockerell believed that Mr. Edmeston was 
walling, as bis experience had been that 


dryest 
No doubt, careful | the water penetrated it. 


Mr. Aitchison stated that on one occasion, 


but for use as a country resort, a shooting-lodge,| when Professor Lewis was speaking at the 
or a hunting-box, a timber house, properly con- | Institute on concrete, he referred to a wall over 
structed, ought to be fairly comfortable and | 60 ft. in length that had been cracked, owing to 


cheap. 


Pp. the changes in the temperature, and the Professor 
Mr. Hebb thought the indiscriminate intro- | also instanced a church in France, which had 


duction of inventions to the Institute was not | been built in concrete, which the weather had 
desirable, unless there were some exceptional | affected so much as to cause a 


circumstances in connexion with them. He had | which opened 
been requested to explain the process of xylo- | speaker’s) 


large 
shut at intervals. His wer 
ience of concrete,—and he 


grapby, or printing on soft wood, the peculiarity | used a great deal of it in wharfing walls,—was 
of which appeared to be in the ink which was | that it was pervious to water. 


used, and by which a better impression was 


Mr. Hansard proposed that the farther dis- 


obtainable than had hitherto been produced. | cussion on the paper should be adjourned until 
It was applicable chiefly to soft wood, but he had | some fature occasion. 


been informed by the inventor that it could also 
be used for hard wood. 


Sir Gilbert Scott considered the subject so 


extremely interesting that he did not think it 


Professor Kerr considered that the subject | could possibly be discussed with any great 
was one that the Institute of Architects ought | advantage to the members in one evening. 
to annually have @ paper upon, as the public| Almost every point connected with it required 


had complained so much of the want of know- 
ledge on the part of architects of all the new 
inventions which affected their business. The 
only difficulty that occurred to him was in con- 
fining the subject to such a limit as to be dis- 
posed of in one night. Mr. Smith had stated 
that the building trade was making no progress, 
but he (Professor a contended that any one 
who could look back for twenty or thirty years 
and observe the condition of building, must 
testify that the progress in detail and in prin- 
ciple, in various erections, was very great. With 
to the use of iron and glass, he did not 
think that these materials were very beneficial 
for building purposes. They could not consider 
the Crystal Palace to be a great success as a 
building, but it was illustrative of building 
enterprise. His opinion was that the more 
iron and glass were used toguther, the more it 
would be seen that no permanent building could 
be constructed in those materials. The Vienna 
dome, he believed, was one of the most remark- 
able building inventions of the present time. Its 
marvellous simplicity was most striking, and he 
was of opinion that the students of constraction 
would do well to consider the principles which 
were involved in that construction. With regard 
to Phillips’s girders, he did not think that they 
deserved to be so lightly passed over. When 
they considered the manner in which these 
girders were constructed, with regard to its 
dispensing with riveting, he thought the inven- 
tion very valuable, and deserved more attention. 
Referring to concrete, he stated that there was 
more in this material than most people believed. 
It was the only perfect wall. Brick walls and 


thinking over, and he considered, if there was 
an evening to spare, it would be advisable to 
discuss the paper then. 

Mr. Eastlake having stated that the 7th of 
June was open, it was put to the meeting, and 
the resolution agreed to, that the farther 
discussion would be resumed on that day. 








SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 


Tue tenth exhibition at the rooms in New 
Bond-street, which opened last week, is disap- 
pointing as compared with some of its prede- 
cessors. The death of Corot, who, for the last 
two or three years, contributed some great new 
works to it annually, has been a sad loss to the 
society. There are some very beautiful speci. 
mens of his work on a emaller scale exhibited : 
“The Wall of Corot’s Garden, Ville @ Avray” 
(55), being perhaps the best, though “The 
Moat” and “ River Scene, near Douai” (53, 54), 
contest the palm with it: the truth and beauty 
of tone and atmospheric effect in these little 
pieces are beyond ‘praise, but they are slight in 
subject. Dupré is not well represented, and in 
his “Storm” (31) has gone beyond the limits of 
allowable dash of execution, and produced a kind 
of chaos of struggling pigments loaded on the 
— roses 9 6 is at his best in artistic merit 
of execution in two tolerably large works, of 
which “ A Normandy Orchard” is a sec 
men of a matter-of-fact and simple aubject, 
rendered almost poetic by its vigorous and bold 
handling. There are some fine works by less 





stone walls might be of various degrees of per. 


@ 


familiar names; a very good one bearing the 
English name of Edwin Edwards, but catioaly 


he had considered it the dryest wall, and exceed. | alread 


Roybet sends “The Chess Players,” a couple of 
brilliantly clad rowdies sitting each astride of a 
bench which the chess-board between 
them ; it has the painter’s usual force of colour 
and execution, but does not interest us. Baron 
a “ Bishop's Meadows, near Dol” 
(41) is a fine and glowing landscape; and Mrs. 
Alma makes a decided success in her 
brilliant little performance “ Light and Shade” 
(14), a bright hayfield sparkling in the fore. 

» the dark shadow on the opposite 
hill, De Nittis’s lady “‘ Skater” (3) is ly 
natural in action, as she comes swaying to 
the front of the picture, and a very pretty girl 
too. A sharp contrast is presented by the 
“ Ballet-dancer practising” of Degas (72), who 
seems to have taken up this line of subject—we 
noticed his pas de deux last year: here a girl of 
dressed in her theatre 


the low type of features, the scraggy neck, thin 
soenenil edetienduanl legs; it is a merciless 
exposé of the reality which underlies the paint 
and glitter of a very unintellectual form of enter. 
tainment: the work points a moral, whether in- 
tentionally or not. ‘ 

The upper room, where may be noticed a very 
delicately-toned and beautiful figare of a “ Lady 
knitting,” by Alfred Stevens, and o “ Bull. 
fight,” by Fortuny, in a style which may be 
called clever and impudent, is mostly taken up 
with works, including sketches and studies, by 
Legros, who is apparently tired of being “‘ skied 
at the Academy, and has concentrated his forces 
here. We think his “ Pilgrimage” has been 
exhibited before in London: it is a work of 
high merit. His other one, “ Chaatres 
Espagnols” (in the lower room), has hardly 
interest enough for the canvas. His two land- 
scapes, “ Le Canal” and “ Les Bacherons,” show 
another phase of this artist’s talent ; the formet 
is a very beautiful work, and very original 
in composition and tone. Some of his smal 
pencil and “cau-forte” etudies of figures and 
effects are admirable, and should have attention, 
as the work of an able foreign artist who has 
not received the recognition among us which 
his exceptional abilities deserve. 


O eeeenemmnenanmemenenlicemmmeneenana 





A Memorial Pulpit, Mildenball.—At a 
meeting of the committee in connexion with the 
fund to be raised with a view to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Mr. James Read, of this 
place, held at the Manor House on the 14th inst., 
is was unanimously resolved that a pulpit, to 
consist of oak, marble, and stone, after a desiga 
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May 29, 1875.] 


THE ANT NUISANCE. 


Tue letter from “J. D.” on this subject, 
printed in our last issue, reached us late, and 
we had not time to add any observation. We 
may now point out to the writer that various 
remedies have been suggested in our columns 
from time to time, and that, in especial, com- 
munications bearing on the subject will be 
found in vol. xxx. (1872), pp. 752, 769, 791, 810, 
824, 851. 











SOUTHOWRAM SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Tux competition for these buildings has 
resulted in the acceptance of the designs sub- 


mitted by Messrs. Hultom & Connon, of Dews- ri 


bury. 








THE TENDERS FOR THE ARLESEY 
SCHOOLS. 


S1n,—As my name appeared ia the professional journals 
as having taken ont the quantities for the Arlesey Board 
Schools, the tenders for which have received so much 
notice as to evoke the poetic muse of the Bedfordshire 
Exprese, Ishouldlike to state that I cannot account for 
the astounding difference in the tenders. were no 
speculative items, such as old materials, to credit, or 
making good to adjoining —— The whole was plain 
and straightforward ; and what renders the matter still 
more stravge, I know as a fact that two of the builders 
went carefully through the drawings and specifications to 
make a rough estimate, independently of the quantities, 
one of whom appeared near the top, and the other near 
the bottom of the list, BNRY LovEGROVE. 








SURVEYORS’ LIABILITIES. 
FRESHNEY v. BEVERLEY. 


Tuts"case, heard at the Louth County Court, last week 
was one in which plaintiff, the Vicar of Skidbrook, s 
defendant, who is surveyor of the highways for the parish 
of South Cockeringtov, for the sum of 5/. for damages 
done to a vehicle belonging to plaintiff, by coming into 
contact with some large stones, which, it was aieged, had 
been placed on the highway in South Cockerington, by 
the servants of defendant, for whose acts he was supposed 
to be responsible, 

The Judge said there was no doubt that an action 
could not be sustained against a surveyor for the non- 
repair of roads, the parish must be held liable for that. 
Although this is undoubtedly clear, yet he may become 
personally liable for wilful negligence or carelessness in 
placing, or allowing to be placed, an obstruction on the 

ighway. His being a parish surveyor would not protect 
him more than any other person the coasequences 
of suchan act, The placing of those large stones on the 
highway was clearly a piece of negligence, The question 
then remained : were those men who were employed on 
the roads the servants of the parish or of the surveyor ? 
If the surveyor had contracted to keep the roads in repair, 
the men employed would have been his servants, and he 
would have been responsible for their acts, but such was 
not the case, and it appeared to him that they were the 
servants of the parish as much as the surveyor was. The 
verdict would therefore be for the defendant, with costs, 








MASTERS AND MEN. 
HOLDSWORTH v. COLLS. 


In this case, at the Woolwich County Court, before 
Mr. J. Pitt Taylor, Judge, Mr. Whale ap; for the 
plnintiff, who was a bricklayer. The defendant was 
represented by Mr. Henry, one of his employés. It was 
an action to decide whether the bricklayers in this neigh- 
bourhood are entitled to 7d. or 8d, per hour, 

The plaintiff said he entered the defendant's service on 
March 8th as a bricklayer, and worked 32} hours, and 


was paid on Friday at the rate of 7d. hour, the 
current rate of bricklayers’ wages being 8d. per hour. 
James Parker, secretary of the Woolwich Branch of 


the Bricklayers’ Trade Union, said that in May, 1873, the 
master builders on this side of the water agreed to pay 
not less than 8d, per hour, and, for some kinds of work, 
8}d. and 9d. He himself was receiving 8}d., and was not 
aware that any one was taking as low as 7d. 

comm Jury , foreman of buildings at Siemens’s Tele- 
graph Works, said he frequently employed bricklayers, 
and paid them 8}d. and 9d. per hour, 

Mr. Hutchinson, foreman to Messrs. Colls & Sons, Cam- 
berwell-road, and contractors in the Royal Arsenal, said 
he took plaintiff on as a bricklayer. Nothing was said 
about wages, it being understood that he entered on the 
work the same as the others, to be paid according to his 
merits and skill. Witness produ the wea, book to 
show that the firm paid 7d., 7}d., and 8d. They did not 
recognise Town or any uniform rate of — In reply 
to the Judge, witness said that the rate of wages in the 
Arsenal was lower than most other places. boon. | a 
130 men, about a fourth of whom were in the lower class 
of pay. The plaintiff was employed on a plain wall, 
requiring no skill. 

he Judge said that the plaintiff was perfectly at libert 
to get any wages he could, and he could, if he had liked. 
have ascertained beforehand the rate, it being perfectly well 
known amongst the men what the firm paid. He could 
also have ascertained whether he was } goin, to be put in 
class 1, 2, or 3, and could have said, “I whse’t come in, 
or do one stroke of work unless I have 8d, au hour”’ ; but 
he had not done this, and he therefore gave judgment for 
the defendant, 








Isfield Church, — Messrs. Chees- 
man & Co., of Brighton, builders, have the 
contract fur restoring this place of worship. The 
total cost is estimated at 1,7001. or 1,8001., the 
greater portion of which has been already 
subscribed, - 





THE BUILDER. 


Books Receiver. 


A Grammar of Colouring. By G. Fretp. New 
edition, revised. London: Lockwood & Co. 
Tus is one of the re-issues which are being 
made of a good many of the original treatises 
comprised in “ Weale’s Series” ; the “ Grammar 
of Colouring” being that of Field, re-edited, with 
additions, by Mr. Bilis A. Davidson. Field’s 
treatise must not be confounded with his well- 
known one on colour in the wider sense; the 
present treatise being an entirely ical one, 
on the varieties and qualities of the pigments 
used in colouring, and the media and (to some 
extent) the processes of manipulation employed. 
deal of what is included under this latter 
head is supplied by the editor, who gives direc- 
tions for the preparation of paper, canvas, and 
other materials for painting on, the choice and 
use of brushes, &c.; and also a chapter on the 
characteristic featares of the various styles of 
ornament; the latter, however, is only of an 


do more than give a general notion of the matter 
to decorative painters. Otherwise the book is a 
most useful resumé of the properties of pigments, 
one for reference rather than reading. In re- 
editing, however, it should have been pointed 
out that the old division of primary and secon 
colours (which, as faras pigments are con , 
is the practically correct one) can hardly be 
alluded to now without at least a reference to 
the newer theory on the subject evolved by Pro. 
fessor Church and others, from the study of the 
combinations of coloured rays, instead of pig- 
ments, and in which green usurps the former 
place of yellow as a primary. The point is of 
more theoretical than practical importance, cer- 
tainly; but the results arrived at in Professor 
Church’s experiments are too striking to be 
passed over in any book in which the subject is 
touched upon, 





VARIORUM. . 


Mr. Serseant Cox’s Inaugural Address at 
the first meeting of the Psychological Society in 
April last has been published (Longmans & Co.), 
and will be read by many withinterest. Serjeant 
Cox is giving much consideration to a recon. 
dite and important question.——“ The Crystal 
Palace District Handbook and Directory (Clark 
& Son, Sydenham)” includes an elaborate and 
very interesting account of “A Ramble Round 
the Crystal Palace,” by Mr. T. C. Noble. It 
gives a large amount of information——The 
“Saturday Half-holiday Guide,” at 3d., is remark- 
ably well done, and might be usefully circulated 
by all who are anxious that the half-holidays 
now at the disposal of large numbers of persons 
should be profitably and pleasantly spent.— 
Parts 108 and 109 of “ Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England” contains such an interesting 
and valuable sketch of the Progress of British 
Industry, &c., during recent years, that it might | 
be usefully reprinted in a ‘separate form. It is 
understood that it was written by Mr. Joseph | 
Dare, a name we have before now had occasion | 
to mention.——May’s “British and Irish Press | 
Guide for 1875” is useful for advertisers, and 
includes some carefully compiled statistics as to 
periodical publications which are very inte- 
resting. 











Bliscellanes, 


Windsor Sanitary Authority.—A special 
meeting of the Sanitary Authority was held on 
the 18th inst. for the purpose of affixing the 
common seal of the Corporation to the contract | 
for the drainage works and other documents. 
A resolation was passed directing the seal to be 
affixed to the contracts and some other docu- 
ment. It was resolved that the 10,0002. to be 
lent by the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
should be paid to a deposit account, in the names 
of the treasurer and mayor for the time being, 
and the common seal was ordered to be affixed 
to the mortgage securing that sum. 

Liverpool Builders’ Dispute.—The dispute 
between the plasterers and the master builders 
of Liverpool has been settled through the 
mutually appointed umpire, Mr. Lawrence R. 
Baily, of the Temple, Dale-street, who has 
awarded the men jd. per hour in advance of their 
former wages, the hours of working to remain 








empirical nature, and not intended, probably, to | bers being 


495 


Railway Fete at the Crystal Palace.—A 
railway féte is announced to take place at this 
popular place of amusement on Wednesday, 
Jane 16th. In addition to other special attrac- 
tions, there will be an interesting exhibition of 
models, appliances, inventions, sketches, plant, 
and portraits illustrative of railway history. 
Excursion trains will run from all parts of the 
kingdom. Tickets, one shilling each, may be 
obtained at the stations, and each ticket pur- 
chased will aid in benefiting the Railwey Bene. 
volent Institution, for railway servants disabled 
by old age or accident, and the widows and 
orphans of those who may be left in distressed 
circumstances. Inventors and others having 
models, or designs for stations and other railway 
works, for exhibition, are invited at once toapply 
to the General Manager of the Crystal Palace 
Company. 


Conference of Yorkshire Mechanics’ 
Institutes.—On the 21st inst., the annual 
conference of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institates was held at Wakefield, 32,000 mem- 
ted. The delegates were 
received by the Mayor and Corporation in the 
saloon of the Corn Exchange, and walked in 
| procession to the Mechanics’ Institute, where 
| Mr. Edward Baines presided, and delivered the 
‘opening address. A letter from M. Chevalier 
| was read, in which he expressed an opinion that 
of all the isati founded by the English 
nation these were the most worthy of admiration 
and the most useful. At the evening meeting, 
Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., presided. 


Reading Town Council.—On Monday last 
a meeting of the Corporation was held in the 
late Free School for the purpose of affixing the 
common seal to a mortgage of the general dis. 
trict rates to the Public Works Loan Commis. 
sioncrs, for securing the sum of 10,0001. for the 
purchase of land for the utilisation of sewage; 
and also to affix the seal to an instrument of 
appointment of Mr. Henry Cooper as. arbitrator 
in the matter of the claim of the executors of 
the late Mr. R. L. Sims for compensation for 
damage occasioned to houses in Ort’s-road, by 
the laying of the sewer and rising main along 
the Kennet towing-path. 


International Public Health Congress 
and Sanitary Exhibition.—The Council of 
the Social Science Association has been invited 
to co-operate with the promoters of a proposed 
“ Exposition Internationale et Congrés d’Hygiéne 
et de Sauvetage,” to be held in Brussels in 1876, 
under the auspices of the King of the Belgians 
and the presidency of the Count de Flandre. 
The Exhibition will be solely for the collection 
of all sorts of apparatus and appliances for the 
prevention of accidents and the saving of life, 
the Conference to discuss sabjects of a sanitary 
nature appertaining thereto. The Council has 
referred the subject to the considerationjof a 
committee. 

Failure at Leamington: — Mr. James 
Hewett, of Dormer Villa, Leamington, has filed 
his petition in the Warwick County Court. The 
debtor has been engaged in building specula- 
tions at Leamington for some time, and also 
carried on business as a brickmaker. His liabili« 
ties are large, and make the stoppage one of the 
heaviest that has occurred in Leamington for 
many years. It is roughly estimated that the 
total sum will exceed 40,0002. In the list of 
creditors are eleven at Wolverhampton, repre- 
senting 15,8001. 

Destruction of an Iron Church by Fire. 
A destructive fire has occurred at the Iron 
Church of St. Mildred, Burnt Ash-lane, Lee, 
Kent. The building was about 100 ft. long and 
50 ft. wide. The fire-engines of Lee, Lewisham, 
and Blackheath shortly arrived, but in spite of 
every exertion the church was entirely destroyed. 
What are called iron churches, and such, indeed, 
as are constantly licensed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works as temporary structures, are & 
mere delusion and a snare. They would be 
more rightly called wooden chure When 
once alight they burn like a bundle of firewood. 


New General Post-Office for ° 
Government having purchased the Old Butter 
Cross, for the erection thereon of their new 
General Post-Office for Shrewsbury, the plans, 
which number fourteen or fifteen, now lie at the 
Post-Office for the use of those who intend 
tendering for the work. Twelve months are 
given for the completion of the buildings, under 
a penalty of 401. per week. The building will 
be of Staffordshire red brick, relieved with Grin- 
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the same as at present. This increase in wages 
commenced, 


shill white stone facings. 
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were now in the possession of Messrs. Cox & Son, 









fection, but concrete was perfect, as compared | 





in the French school ; the painter is, we 


and were still worked by them ; but from various | with both. Its only difficulties were in @ resident in Paris Past; “Qop. 

Giroumstances they did not seem to have become i in ~ it P a (7), is the title of 
: ti . i 

known or copied. for | weather-tight. Wi regard to terra-cotta, —_ whatsone the i 






of machines working circular and cross-cut | with res to the selenitic mortar, because he 
and ribbon saws; mortising and tenoning ma- | had tri it once or twice, and it had failed. As 
chines, moulding machines, what were called | coment was very dear, it would be most advisable 
“general joiners,” and other such inventions | to use selenitic mortar in its stead, if it was 
rendered it impossible to diminish the labour on | possible; and he would like to know how long it 
joinery very largely. It was hardly necessary | would take to get hard, and other particulars 
to describe these inventions at length; they | with respect to its use. With regard to conorete 
might be seen at work in the establishments of | walling, he had found that it was cheaper than 
large builders, and no one who had watched | brickwork, and was very durable; and it was 
their operation could doubt their efficiency in all | quite new to him that the wet penetrated it, as 
i work. he had considered it the dryest wall, and exceed- 
A year or two back they were threatened with | ingly strong. As to mineral asphalte paving, he 
an importation of Swedish or Norwegian build- | did not think that there was any pure asphalte 
ings, which, so far as their employment in this | in use for paving in London. There had recently 
country was concerned, would be new buildings. | been asphalte employed for roofs, but not for 
He referred to timber dwelling-houses. The| paving. He then referred to twoor three modes 
publicity given to Mr. Vicary’s importation of a| of paving which were not known in this country, 
timber house, which he erected in Devonshire, | but were in use in France, Another kind of 
turned attention to the possibility of building t 
very roomy structures of wood at a low cost. | were employed, and, perhaps, the great merit of 
He had no means of knowing how far this house | which was their elasticity. He had seen a sample 
had been copied, but it did not seem to have led | of the tiles, and had been informed that they 
to many such experiments, or some of them | answered exceedingly well. 
would have been pretty sure to become ly| Mr. Cockerell believed that Mr. Edmeston was 
known. It was not easy to see why this build | mistaken in considering that concrete was the 
of house should not be followed in sheltered | dryest walling, as bis experience had been that 
situations in this country. No doubt, careful | the water penetrated it. 
examination would show that it had drawbacks;} Mr. Aitchison stated that on one occasion, 
but for use as a country resort, a shooting-lodge,| when Professor Lewis was speaking at the 
or a hunting-box, a timber house, properly con- | Institute on concrete, he referred to a wall over 
structed, ought to be fairly comfortable and | 60 ft. in length that had been cracked, owing to 
cheap. the changes in the temperature, and the Professor 
Mr. Hebb thought the indiscriminate intro- | also instanced a church in France, which had 
duction of inventions to the Institute was not | been built in concrete, which the weather had 
desirable, unless there were some exceptional | affected so much as to cause a large crack, 
circumstances in connexion with them. He had | which opened and shut at intervals. His (the 
been requested to explain the process of xylo- | speaker’s) experience of concrete,—and he 
graphy, or printing on soft wood, the peculiarity | used a great deal of it in wharfing walls,—was 
of which appeared to be in the ink which was | that it was pervious to water. 
used, and by which a better impression was| Mr. Hansard proposed that the farther dis- 
obtainable than had hitherto been produced. | cussion on the paper should be adjourned until 
It was applicable chiefly to soft wood, but he had | some fature occasion. 
been informed by the inventor that it could also| Sir Gilbert Scott considered the subject so 
be used for hard wood. extremely interesting that he did not think it 
Professor Kerr considered that the subject | could possibly be discussed with any great 
was one that the Institute of Architects ought |advantsge to the members in one evening. 
to annually have a paper upon, as the public| Almost every point connected with it required 
had complained so much of the want of know-| thinking over, and he considered, if there was 
ledge on the part of architects of all the new|an evening to spare, it would be advisable to 
inventions which affected their business. The | discuss the paper then. 
only difficulty that occurred to him was in con-| Mr. Eastlake having stated that the 7th of 


fining the subject to such a limit as to be dis- | June was open, it was put to the meeting, and | called 


posed of in one night. Mr. Smith had stated|the resolution agreed to, that the farther 


that the building trade was making no progress, | discussion would be resumed on that day. 
but he (Professor Kerr) contended that any one 


po 4 could look back for twenty or thirty years 
and observe the condition of -building, must re 
deutily tha Che geumnate ta: Asie ake ain SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 
ciple, in various erections, was very great. With| Tue tenth exhibition at the rooms in New 
regard to the use of iron and glass, he did not | Bond-street, which opened last week, is disap- 
think that these materials were very beneficial | pointing as compared with some of its 
for building purposes. They could not consider | cessors. The death of Corot, who, for the last 
the Crystal Palace to be a great success as a | two or three years, contributed some great new 
building, but it was illustrative of building | works to it annually, has been a sad loss to the 
enterprise. His opinion was that the more|society. There are some very beautiful speci- 
iron and glass were used together, the more it | mens of his work on a emaller scale exhibited : 
would be seen that no permanent building could |“ The Wall of Corot’s Garden, Ville d’Avray” 
be constructed in those materials. The Vienna | (55), being perhaps the best, though “The 
dome, he believed, was one of the most remark- | Moat” and “ River Scene, near Douai” (53, 54), 
able building inventions of the present time. Its | contest the palm with it: the truth and beauty 
marvellous simplicity was most striking, and he | of tone and atmospheric effect in these little 
was of opizion that the students of construction | pieces are beyond ‘praise, but they are slight in 
would do well to consider the principles which | subject. Dupré is not well represented, and in 
were involved in that construction. With regard | his “ Storm” (31) has gone beyond the limits of 


to Phillips's girders, he did not think that they | allowable dash of executi 
deserved to be so lightly passed over. ad xecution, and produced a kind 


~~ considered the manner in which i i i 
girders were constructed, with regard to its|of execution in two tolerabl large works, 

dispensing with riveting, he thought the inven- | which “A Normandy Orchard” is a fine on. 
tion very valuable, and deserved more attention.|men of a matter-of-fact and simple subject. 
Referring to concrete, he stated that there was | rendered almost poetic by its vigorous and bold 
more in this material than most people believed. | handling. There are some fine works less 
It was the only perfect wall. Brick walls and | familiar names; a very good one bearing the 
stone walls might be of various degrees of per-' English name of Edwin Edwards, but entirely 
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asphalte, he said, was that in which thin tiles | certain 


— and ly 
style what she soa wna sent; trees 
u foreground form a 
rather indistinct mass against the sky, with the 
faintest gleam of daylight behind ; there is much 


g trios 
already. Troyon’s large work, “The Shepherd's 
Dog” (22) seemscold and repelling intoneat first; 
bat there is really something rather grand in the 
aspect of this rough but faithful guardian stand. 
ing aloft above the flockona bank, with a storm 


poet. wt linn rear; the contrast in 
point of interest such a work and the 


and execution, but does not interest us. Baron 
de L; 's “‘ Bishop's Meadows, near Dol” 
(41) is a fine and glowing landscape; and Mrs. 
Alma Tadema makes a decided success in her 
brilliant little “ Light ~y on 
14), a bright hayfield sparkling ore. 
a a the dark shadow on the opposite 
hill. De Nittis’s lady “‘ Skater” (3) is charmingly 
natural in action, asshe comes swaying along to 
the front of the picture, and a very pretty girl 
too. A sharp contrast is presented by the 
“ Ballet-dancer practising” of Degas (72), who 
seems to have taken up this line of subject—we 
noticed his pas de deus last year: here a girl of 
the most ordinary type, dressed in her theatre 
costume, is practising before a glass, the corner 
of which just cute into the angle of the fore. 
ground ; the artist has shown in repulsive reality 
the low type of features, the neck, thin 
arms, and overdeveloped legs; it is a merciless 
exposé of the reality which underlies the paint 
and glitter of a very unintellectual form of enter- 
tainment: the work points a moral, whether in- 


tentionally or not. : 
The upper room, where may be noticed a very 
delicately-toned and beautiful of a “ Lady 


ing,’ by Alfred Stevens, and a “Bull. 
fight,” by Fortuny, in a style which may be 
clever and impudent, is mostly taken up 
with works, including sketches and studies, by 
who is apparently tired of being “ skied 
at the Academy, and has concentrated his forces 
here. We think his “ Pilgrimage” has been 
exhibited before in London: it is a work of 
high merit. His other large one, “ Chantres 
Espagnols” (in the lower room), has hardly 
interest enough for the canvas. His two land- 
scapes, “ Le Canal” and “ Les Bicherons,” show 
another phase of this artist’s talent ; the former 
is @ very beautifal work, and very original both 
in composition and tone. Some of his small 
pencil and “eau.forte” studies of figures and 
effects are admirable, and should have attention, 
as the work of an able foreign artist who has 
not received the recognition among us which 
his exceptional abilities deserve. 


_ ee caaneenemnenmeemmnmanaatin 





A Memorial Pulpit, Mildenhall.—At * 
meeting of the committee in connexion with the 
fund to be raised with a view to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Mr. James Read, of this 
place, held at the Manor House on the 14th inst. 
is was unanimously resolved that # pulpit, 

consist of oak, marble, and stone, after a desigt 
shown by Mr. J. D. Wyatt, architect, be selected 88 
the subject of the memorial to be placed in 

parish church of Mildenhall, where he acted 98 
vicar’s churchwarden for upwards of balf ® 
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THE ANT NUISANCE. 


Tue letter from “J. D.” on this subject, 
printed in our last issue, reached us late, and 
we had not time to add any observation. We 
may now point out to the writer that various 
remedies have been suggested in our columns 
from time to time, and that, in especial, com- 
munications bearing on the subject will be 
found in vol. xxx. (1872), pp. 752, 769, 791, 810, 
824, 851. 








SOUTHOWRAM SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Tux competition for these buildings has 
resulted in the acceptance of the designs sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Hultom & Connon, of Dews- 


bury. 








THE TENDERS FOR THE ARLESEY 
SCHOOLS. 


S1n,—As my name appeared ia the professional journals 
as having taken out the quantities for the Arlesey Board 
Schools, the tenders for which have received so much 
notice as to evoke the poetic muse of the Bedfordshire 
Exprese, I shouldlike to state that I cannot account for 
the astounding difference in the tenders. There were no 
speculative items, such as old materials, to credit, or 
making good to adjoining premises, The whole was plain 
and straightforward ; and what renders the matter still 
more stravge, I know as a fact that two of the builders 
went carefully through the drawings and specifications to 
make a rough estimate, independently of the quantities, 
one of whom appeared near the top, end the other near 
the bottom of the list. gNux LovEGRovs, 








SURVEYORS’ LIABILITIES. 
FRESHNEY v. BEVERLEY. 


Turs"case, heard at the Louth County Court, last week 
was one in which plaintiff, the Vicar of Skidbrook, sued 
defendant, who is surveyor of the highways for the parish 
of South Cockeringtov, for the sum of 5/. for damages 
done to a vehicle belonging to plaintiff, by coming into 
contact with some large stones, which, it was alleged, had 
been placed on the highway in South Cockerington, by 
the servants of defendant, for whose acts he was supposed 
to be responsible, 

The Judge said there was no doubt that an action 
could not be sustained against a surveyor for the non- 
repair of roads, the parish must be held liable for that. 
Although this is undoubtedly clear, yet he may become 
personally liable for wilful negligence or carelessness in 
placing, or allowing to be placed, an obstruction on the 

ighway. His being a par'sh surveyor would not protect 
him more than any other person the consequences 
of suchan act, The placing of those large stones on the 
highway was clearly a piece of negli . The question 
then remained ; were those men who were employed on 
the roads the servants of the parish or of the surveyor ? 
If the surveyor had contracted to keep the roads in repair, 
the men employed would have been his servants, and he 
would have been responsible for their acts, but such was 
not the case, and it appeared to him that they were the 
servants of the parish as much as the surveyor was. The 
verdict would therefore be for the defendant, with costs, 








MASTERS AND MEN. 
HOLDSWORTH ¥. COLLS, 


In this case, at the Woolwich County Court, before 
Mr. J. Pitt Taylor, Judge, Mr. Whale ap ed for the 
plnintiff, who was a bricklayer. The defendant was 
represented by Mr. Henry, one of his employés. It was 
an action to decide whether the bricklayers in this neigh- 
bourhood are entitled to 7d. or 8d, per hour, 

The plaintiff said he entered the defendant's service on 
March 9th as a bricklayer, and worked 32} hours, and 
was paid on Friday at the rate of 7d. hour, the 
current rate of bricklayers’ wages being 8d. hour, 

James Parker, secretary of the Woolwich Branch of 
the Bricklayers’ Trade Union, said that in May, 1873, the 
master builders on this side of the water agreed to pay 
not less than 8d. per hour, and, for some kinds of work, 
8jd. and 9d. He himself was receiving 8}4., and was not 
aware that any one was taking as low as 7d. 

——- Jury , foreman of buildings at Siemens’s Tele- 
graph Works, said he frequently employed bricklayers, 
and paid them 84d. and 9d. per hour, 

Mr. Hutchinson, foreman to Messrs. Colls & Sons, Cam- 
berwell-road, and contractors in the Royal Arsenal, said 
he took plaintiff on as a bricklayer. Nothing was said 
about wages, it being understood that he entered on the 
work the same as the others, to be paid according to his 
merits and skill. Witness produ the es book to 
show that the firm paid 7d., 7}d., and 8d. ey did not 
recognise Town or any uniform rate of — In reply 
to the Judge, witness said that the rate of wages in the 
Arsenal was lower than most other places. The, onateget 
130 men, about a fourth of whom were in the lower c 
of pay. The plaintiff was employed on a plain wall, 
requiring no skill. 

he Judge said that the plaintiff was perfectly at 7 
to get any wages he could, and he could, if he bad lik 
have ascertaized beforehand the rate, it being perfectly well 
known amongst the men what the firm paid, He could 
also have ascertained whether he was goin to be put in 
class 1, 2, or 3, and could have said, “I n’t come in, 
or do one stroke of work unless I have 8d. an hour”’ ; but 
he had not done this, and he therefore gave judgment for 
the defendant. 











Isfield Church, Brighton.— Messrs. Chees- 
man & Co., of Brighton, builders, have the 
contract for restoring this place of worship. The 
total cost is estimated at 1,7001. or 1,8001., the 
greater portion of which has been already 
subscribed, . 


Books Received. 


A Grammar of Colouring, By G. Fretv. New 
edition, revised. London: Lockwood & Co. 
Tus is one of the re-issues which are being 
made of a good many of the original treatises 
comprised in “ Weale’s Series” ; the “ Grammar 
of Colouring”’ being that of Field, re-edited, with 
additions, by Mr. Bilis A. Davidson, Field’s 
treatise must not be confounded with his well- 
known one on colour in the wider sense; the 
present treatise being an entirely practical one, 
on the varieties and qualities of the pigments 
used in colouring, and the media and (to some 
extent) the processes of manipulation employed. 
A deal of what is included under this latter 
head is supplied by the editor, who gives direc. 
tions for the preparation of paper, canvas, and 
other materials for painting on, the choice and 
use of brushes, &c.; and also a chapter on the 
characteristic featares of the various styles of 
ornament; the latter, however, is only of an 


Railway Fete at the Crystal Palace.—A 
railway féte is announced to take place at this 
popular place of amusement on Wednesday, 
Jane 16th. In addition to other special attrac. 
tions, there will be an interesting exhibition of 
models, appliances, inventions, sketches, plant, 
and portraits illustrative of railway history. 
Excursion trains will run from all parts of the 
kingdom. Tickets, one shilling each, may be 
obtained at the stations, and each ticket pur- 
chased will aid in benefiting the Railwey Bene- 
volent Institution, for railway servants disabled 
by old age or accident, and the widows and 
orphans i 


Inventors and others having 
models, or designs for stations and other railway 
works, for exhibition, are invited at once to apply 
to the General Manager of the Crystal Palace 
Company 


Conference of Yorkshire Mechanics’ 
Institutes.—On the 21st inst., the annual 
conference of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes was held at Wakefield, 32,000 mem- 





empirical nature, and not intended, probably, to 
do more than give a general notion of the matter 


out that the old division of primary and secon 
colours (which, as far as pi ts are con 

is the practically correct one) can hardly be 
alluded to now without at least a reference to 
the newer theory on the subject evolved by Pro. 
fessor Church and others, from the study of the 
combinations of coloured rays, instead of pig- 
ments, and in which green usurps the former 
place of yellow as a primary. The point is of 
more theoretical than practical importance, cer- 
tainly; but the results arrived at in Professor 
Church’s experiments are too striking to be 
passed over in any book in which the subject is 
touched upon, 





VARIORUM. . 


Mr. Serzeant Cox’s Inaugural Address at 
the first meeting of the Psychological Society in 
April last has been published (Longmans & Co.), 
and will be read by many withinterest. Serjeant 
Cox is giving much consideration to a recon. 
dite and important question.——“ The Crystal 
Palace District Handbook and Directory (Clark 
& Son, Sydenham)” includes an elaborate and 
very interesting account of “A Ramble Round 
the Crystal Palace,” by Mr. T. C. Noble. It 
gives a large amount of information.——The 
“Saturday Half-holiday Guide,” at 3d., is remark- 
ably well done, and might be usefully circulated 
by all who are anxious that the half-holidays 
now at the disposal of large numbers of persons 


Parts 108 and 109 of “ Cassell’s 
History of England” contains such an interesting 
and valuable sketch of the Progress of British 





to mention. 


periodical publications which are very inte- 
resting. 








iscellanea. 


the 18th inst. for the purpose of affixing the | 
common seal of the Corporation to the contract 
for the drainage works and other documents. 
A resolation was passed directing the seal to be 
affixed to the contracts and some other docu- 
ment. It was resolved that the 10,0001. to be 
lent by the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
should be paid to a deposit account, in the names 
of the treasurer and mayor for the time being, 
and the common seal was ordered to be affixed 
to the mortgage securing that sum. 

Liverpool Builders’ Dispute.—The dispute 
between the plasterers and the master builders 
of Liverpool has been settled through the 
mutually appointed umpire, Mr. Lawrence R. 
Baily, of the Temple, Dale-street, who has 
awarded the men 4d. per hour in advance of their 
former the hours of working to remain 





wages, we 
the same as at present. This increase in wages 
Lcommenced 


| 
| 


bers being represented. The delegates were 
received by the Mayor and Corporation in the 


to decorative painters. Otherwise the book is a | saloon of the Corn Exchange, and walked in 
most useful resumé of the properties of pigments, procession to the Mechanics’ Institute, where 
one for reference rather than reading. In re- Mr. Edward Baines , 
editing, however, it should have been pointed opening address. A letter from M. Chevalier 


presided, and delivered the 
was read, in which he expressed an opinion that 


, of all the organisations founded by the English 


nation these were the most worthy of admiration 
and the most useful. At the evening meeting, 
Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., presided. 


Town Council.—On Monday last 
a meeting of the Corporation was held in the 
late Free School for the purpose of affixing the 
common seal to a mortgage of the general dis. 
trict rates to the Public Works Loan Commis. 
sioncrs, for securing the sum of 10,0001. for the 
purchase of land for the utilisation of sewage ; 
and also to affix the seal to an instrument of 
appointment of Mr. Henry Cooper as. arbitrator 
in the matter of the claim of the executors of 
the late Mr. R. L. Sims for compensation for 
damage occasioned to houses in Ort’s-road, by 
the laying of the sewer and rising main along 
the Kennet towing-path. 


International Public Health 
and Sanitary Exhibition.—The Council of 
the Social Science Association has been invited 
to co-operate with the promoters of a proposed 
“ Exposition Internationale et Congrés d’Hygiéne 
et de Sauvetage,” to be held in Brussels in 1876, 
under the auspices of the King of the Belgians 
and the presidency of the Count de Flandre. 
The Exhibition will be solely for the collection 
of all sorts of apparatus and appliances for the 








from the Ist inst. 


prevention of accidents and the saving of life, 
the Conference to discuss sftbjects of a sanitary 
nature appertaining thereto. The Council has 


should be profitably and pleasantly oo referred the subject to the considerationjof « 


committee. 


Failure :— Mr. James 


at Leamington: 

Industry, &c., during recent years, that it might Hewett, of Dormer Villa, Leamington, has filed 
be usefully reprinted in a ‘separate form. It is | his petition in the Warwick County Court. The 
understood that it was written by Mr. Joseph debtor has been engaged in building specula- 
Dare, a name we have before now had occasion ‘tions at Leamington for some time, and also 
May’s “British and Irish Press | carried on business as a brickmaker. His liabili- 
Guide for 1875” is useful for advertisers, and | 0 _ oy saga the SS - 
i ully compiled statistics as to heavi occurred in Leamin 

a aaee seems fe | many years. It is roughly estimated that the 


total sum will exceed 40,0001. In the list of 
creditors are eleven at Wolverhampton, repre- 
senting 15,8001. 

Destruction of an Iron Church by Fire. 
A destructive fire has occurred at the Iron 


Windsor Sanitary Authority.—A special Church of St. Mildred, Burnt Ash-lane, Lee, 
meeting of the Sanitary Authority was held on Kent. 


The building was about 100 ft. long and 
50 ft. wide. The fire-engines of Lee, Lewisham, 
and Blackheath shortly arrived, but in spite of 
every exertion the church was entirely destroyed. 
What are called iron churches, and such, indeed, 
as are constantly licensed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works as temporary structures, are & 
mere delusion and @ snare, They would be 
more rightly called wooden churches. When 
once alight they burn like a bundle of firewood. 


New General Post-Office for Shrewsbury. 
Government having purchased the Old Butter 
Cross, for the erection thereon of their new 
General Post-Office for Shrewsbury, the plans, 
which number fourteen or fifteen, now lie at the 
Post-Office for the use of those who intend 

ing for the work. — naa are 

iven for the completion of the buildings, under 

= penally of 401. per week. The building will 

be of Staffordshire red brick, relieved with Grin- 
shill white stone facings. 
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Very Proper.—At the meeting of the South 
Stockton Local Board, on the 20th inst., plans 
for the erection of a wooden shop in Thornaby- 
road, for Mr. Ralph Wheatley, were rejected, as 
also were plans for twenty-six wooden houses, 
proposed at the last meeting to be erected oa the 
land at the corner of Mandale-road and George- 
street, for Mr. Richard Alderson, and which, 
after a brief discussion, were rejected, on the 
ground that they were objectionable, and con- 
sidered dangerous in case of fire breaking out in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 


The Memorial of Lord Tredegar.—At 
an influential meeting of gentlemen of Monmouth 
and Glamorgan, held at Newport, on Thursday, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Beaufort, 
it was resolved that the proposed memorial to 
the late Lord Tredegar should take the form of 
a corn exchange, to be erected at Newport, with 
a statue or bust of the late noble lord over the 
entrance. The subscriptions already amount to 
7001, 

New Schools in Birmingham.—The Sites 
and Buildings Committee of the Birmingham 
School Board, on the 21st inst., reported that 
they had examined the tenders for the erection 
of the boys’ and girls’ departments of the schools 
in Dartmouth-street, and they recommended the 
acceptance of the one sent in by Messrs. Horsley 
Brothers, who offered to do the work for the 
sum of 6,3811. The committee’s recommenda. 
tion was adopted. 


Laying a FPoundation-stone at Lockerbie. 
The foundation-stone of the new Established 
Church for the parish of St. Mungo was laid by 
Master William Jardine, son of Mr. R. Jardine, 
Castlemilk. The building will accommodate 400 
sitters, and is estimated to cost 5,000/. It is to 
be built at the sole expense of Mr. Jardine, of 
Castlemilk, who has likewise presented the site 
on which it stands. 


The Late Mr. Walesby.—Readers of the 
Builder will rememb:r many communications on 
the subject of Bells signed Thos. Walesby, but 
will see no more, Mr. Walesby died a few days 
ago at Collingtree, Northampten. His know- 
ledge of music and bells was considerable, and 
his enthusiasm on the subject great. 


The New Church, Rowfant.—The follow- 
ing tenders have been received for Lady Lamp. 
s0n’s new church :— 














How & White ..... . £3,370 16 0 
Newman & Mann.,.,.......000 3,100 0 0 
Rowland 2,894 0 0 
GEOOE vcccscicccocen sitininsveonssvecsatie 2,755 0 0 
Shearburn 2,742 0 0 


British Archwological Association.—We 
understand that the Marquis of Hertford has 
been elected president, and the annual Congress 
will be held at Evesham, in the second week in 
August. There is a numerous and influential 
list of vice-presidents, and a good working com- 
mittee are arranging details. 


Patents for Inventions Bill. — Petitions 
against the Bill have been presented to the 
House of Commons by a number of important 
bodies, and we believe no petition has been pre- 
sented in favour of the Bill. It is not a satisfac- 
tory Bill, and this is the opinion generally enter. 
tained by those who understand the matter. 


Loftus Oddfellows’ Hall.—The new Odd. 
fellows’ Hall, at Loftus, the capital of East 
Cleveland, was formally opened on Whit-Monday. 
The hall is situated on the south side of the 
main thoroughfare, and was erected by Messrs. 
Dickenson & Walker, at a cost of about 1,2001. 


London Temperance Halls Committee. 
The foundation-stone of the first hall, in Black- 
friars-road (between the Surrey Theatre, and 
Peabody’s-buildings), was laid by Alderman 
McArthor, M.P., on Thursday, the 27th instant. 


The Durham Painters.—The masters have 
acceded to the demands of the men, and the 
wages will in future be 7d. an honr instead of 
—e “ee the working hours 53 per week instead 
of 54. 


Liverpool Art Club. — This club, which 
makes the Burlington Art Club its prototype, 
has just now on view an interesting exhibition 
of works of art in illustration of Dutch, Flemish, 
end Belgian art, catalogued with intelligence. 


Public Lighting in St. Pancras.—The 
report of the chairman of the Lighting Com. 
mittee (Mr. Thomas ©. Jones) states that the 
actual saving per annum by the meter system 
amounts to 2,1751. 


TENDERS 
For the erection of four cottages, Sanford-lane, Stoke 
Newington, for the Incorporated Society of Licensed 
Victuallers. Messrs, Nunn & Green, re ts 




















Hanley £1,550 0 

Grimwood & SONS......ccc.cereeseeres 1,430 9 0 
Wagner . 1,828 0 0 
Pickersgill 1,200 0 0 
Cole ........ én 1,290 0 0 
Heyworth 1,260 0 0 
Lamble ... 1,143 0 0 





For alterations and additions tu Irondale, Church- 
street, Brompton, for Mr, W. 8. Allen, Mr. F. A. Dovey, 
architect :— 

Wagner (accepted)........ ccsesceces 1,020 0 0 





For warehouse, Farringdon-road. Mr. J. Wimble, 





architect :-— 
If Piers in brick 
instead of stone, 
deduct 
Dove, Brothers ...ccc.seseoees £9,975 ..sees £250 
CUNRONE: : nincnnsnsaboasesseenion » 9,749 0... 230 
POEM si scsscnbeindoncadutnesuenenes OGRE, « beeeee 175 
Scrivener & White............ 8,890 ...... 134 
NUN ica sctadiioncatesosesen ey lee 43 
Newman & Mann ............ | 137 
MEE: wutccuiiah senectcsonsariied . 8,827 ..... 170 
W. & F. Croaker ............ 8,813 see. 240 





For partly rebuilding premises adjoining Queen 
vies ee for Mr, P. B, Hall, Mr. Walter Graves, 
architect :— 





PANNE s, sccscihisortaicevsesabtebseusessteees £365 0 0 
BAOOK Bh QURIOG cesseescecssaseshnccercnees 350 0 0 
Lidstone & Son (accepted) ........ . 295 0 0 





For the erection of slaughter-houses at Islington Cattle- 
market, for the corporation of the City of London. Mr. 
acre dy ones, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. W. 

eddall :— 









Philps & Bisiker.............. £18,329 0 0 
Carter - syccccasee eon 18,209 0 0 
Killby... . 16,396 0 0 
Williams & Son ..........0 eonectt . 16,312 0 0 
Patrick & GOW ..is..cscccesssccosessese 16,241 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham......... 16,192 0 0 
CORGOE ocescacetectecninsapaecenevecsss Caen. O @ 
Holland & Hannen ,......0..0008 - 15,448 0 0 
Trollope & Sons ......0 sedetninnee . 15,357 0 0 
Wi bleaghltth | 5 .ccscikcsiainsasbessinds 14,723 0 0 
er eae eo wmnkeuss 14,678 0 0 
Ferry & Co. (accepted) ......... 14,654 0 0 


For rebuilding premises for Mr. Henry Vickers, 
317, Strand. Messrs. J. & 8. F. Clarkson, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 





SPIED apieittihcchavetiegacanssrrcianae 00 
BF WORES occccsvcnrvases 0 0 
MIGROS 5 prtissnelsocoseeeesisans 8 00 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 7,795 0 0 
Scrivener & White .............c000 7,7 0 0 
NT cicciceainvisiatituntinetshbateade sy . 7,588 0 0 
Elkington ........ eevctiuintibbesesucane’ 7,394 0 0 





For building warehouses, High-street, Wapping, for 
Messrs. Middleton & Co. Mr. Charles Dunch, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr, G. P. Raggett :— 


Jackson & Shaw .......c0.sccccseeeee £9,955 0 0 
Bayes & Rammage .......0......006 8,557 0 0 
DUT cntdeswietethyoliensvipsupescteteve - 8,198 0 0 
Browne & Robinson...........0.e0006 174 0 0 
RUNIOD pi vectiebsicetscrouaceksesetnuvase - 8,052 0 0 
TEIRRGOON © 6, sins sesisageonseceseesieses - 7,800 0 0 





For new warehouse at St. George's Mills, Hoxton, 
for Mr. James Austin. Mr. H. J, Hammon, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Alfred L. Buzzard :— 











POUT .. inecisisddecmmnntinmenonpiacs £2,907 
PBR ainiccntinisvesvesrntegerianne 2,695 
Moreland & Nixon «. 2,660 


Merritt & Ashby 


$ 

5 
ooseocoeo 
oooeosocfo 


CODD ccisccceecs 2,275 
Brown & Sons .., eo 2,249 
Hunt (accepted) ......cccrececoseceee 2,209 





For additions to resident manager's house at the gas- 
works, Lea Bridge. Mr. E. H. Thorman, architect ;— 









Bas B Gis ccsavisnisnusiases<centonidaiy £646 0 0 
Mark 645 0 0 
TERPS cnoscxsntesan 629 0 0 
Reed (accepted) .... 610 0 0 





For cellarage to the West London Brewery, Mr, A. J. 
Rouse, architect :— 
Turner & Enderson 






Stephenson ... 700 0 0 
Brindle ...... 579 0 0 
Lose (accepted 550 0 0 





For building new sanitorium at St. Peter's Orphanage, 
Isle of Thanet, for Mrs, Tait, Mr. J, P. Seddon, archi- 
tect :— 


Belham & Co, (accepted) ......... £1,725 0 0 





For the erection of five houses, the conversion of school- 
buildings into two dwelling-houses, and repairs to existing 
house, at Grays, Essex, for Mr. David Hodge. Mr. 
—— Thomson, architect. Quantities by Mr. Walter 

arnett :— 





Aitchison & Walker ......ccc.sse0e £3,092 0 0 
Wenmouth & Co.......ccccceccsssevee . 0 

BlaKO .....cccrscsrcoscrsorversscesesoesse 2,820 0 0 
Ware s.sccee foianasoadiiisdubbtetatenits « 2,737 0 6 
ps DRE sepisetniane 717 0 0 
| OID CANT 5 00 
Purkiss savebbyideabeioveeens 2,430 0 0 
Ford 2,295 0 0 








For rebuilding No. 11, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Mr. J. Wimble, architect ;— : er 








Scrivener & White ........0000-0000 £5,299 0 0 
Newman & Mann..........ss000ces00e ‘ 0 0 
RNG STE Sronsliidhines 5,217 0 0 
Bayes & Ramage ........... eveceneen . 6,150 0 0 
Laurance 5,149 0 0 
Falkner .... 5,088 0 0 
W. & F. Croaker........... pudaieauie 6,043 0 0 
Killby .....0+.. see ocd seesevecsooesovccsoes 4,875 0 0 





For rebuilding No, 146, Holborn. Mr. J. Wimb 
archi! 3 


t :— 





Old Material, 
Scrivener & White ............ £3,933 ...... £35 
Hoare & So: . 8,911 
Falkner . 3,885 
W. & F. Croaker 3,727 
Stone? ......:0csceeee we 3,675 
Bayes & 3,666 .., 


Mortar (net) £3,637 


For a new drawing-room at Cumberland House, East 
Southsea, for R. J. Marrell. Mr. G. or ery | 














Cooper 4 

RODOTES crercscctdeieessoseses 665 0 0 
Burbidge 650 0 0 
Ward (accepted)........ pecoccnen sovcene 687 0 O 





For the foundations and footings of a Lunatic Asylum, 
for 459 patients, for the Mayor and Corporation of the 
borough of Portsmouth, Mr, G. e, architect rs 














DEDIAGO vescorecssesccescesscevecevecs G,080 0 
COOPER. srrerocesessons pecbinnees saaioaild » 4,425 0 0 
Barnes...... + 4,300 0 0 
Ward mn aoe ee 
Cook ‘ . 4170 0 0 
Light 4,120 0 0 
CRB osa.sncinieniessicriniicsionsene. See ew: 2 
Hayter (accepted) ........0++-+++ 3,896 0 0 





For erecting and completing three shops and houses, 
with stable and coach-house in rear, in Mare-street, 
Hackney, for Mr. J.C. Davis. Mr. Henry Shaw, archi- 
tect :— 











Plowman £3,187 0 0 
Bearpaw. crsccecees pigeuieineewnanenibe conse 2,790 0 O 
Outhwaite & Son .......00..+» inn an vs 
Tulley ... sapeabes 614 0 0 
Stamp & Boutell ............0:-008 2,643 0 0 
Ennor Me sssocene 2,002 O O 
MUMUDR sancadsessahisscocinesteccsooel we 2,500 0 0 
RES se Janitalvereeae sore 2,497 0 0 
BOP OG aon. cc ccssovechecceihtonevsonsenioe ap 00 
Stoner en .. 2,359 0 0 





For alterations to market-buildings, for Monmouth- 
shire Beacon Offices. Mr. R. W. Vaughan, architect :—~ 
Lawrence ( pted) ...... £295 0 0 


For rebuilding Nos. 1 and 2, Coburg-place, Hastings, 
and for repairing and improving Nos. 3, 4, and 5, adjoin- 
ing, for Mr, W. Williams, Messrs, Cross & Wells, archi- 








tects dee . . . 
Plumbing, Painting, 

and Glazing. 
W0d  .....s00-.+000 £2,080 0 0 ... 4333 0 0 
Howell & Son ..... . 1,893 0 0 w 270 0 0 
OUR cccscsnsacnnns . 1,889 0 0... 28110 0 
Geary..ccccccercrseeeee 1,830 0 0 oe 287 0 0 
VERNee  cacisiccgnoins . 1876 0 0... 270 0 0 
Stenteford ......... 1,851 0 0 ... 258 0 0 
Womersley ......... 1,849 0 0... 260 0 0 
Longhurst (acept.) 1,834 0 0 ... 262 0 0 
PON: <i ckdipictaeests mes - 3400 0 
Brown (accepted) — a 26 6.9 


For the erection of twenty-two cottages in Chestnut- 
avenue, Forest-gate, Essex, for Messrs. Sanders, Newman, 
& Roberts. Mr. Edward Brown, architect :— 














Marr £5,346 0 0 
Eaton .... 5,250 0 0 
Pavitt ...... 4,795 0 0 
Ennor ... 4,734 0 0 
Judd & Hawkings...........ccsceseee . 4122 0 0 
Beale (accepted) ......c00scsseereee . 3,872 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Royal Oak, 
Columbia-street, Bethnal-green, for Mr. B. Hyams, Mr. 
Edward Brown, architect :— 








Impey £1,370 0 0 
Eaton 1,345 0 O 
Marr (accepted) ...........seeeseess 1,297 15 0 





For alterations and additions to the Greyhound, Old 
Ford-road, for Mr. C. Mees. Mr. E, Brown, architect :— 








Allen ... £459 10 0 
Loaring (accepted) . 40 0 0 
Impey secucecaseoes in On OD 


For alterations and repairs te No, 40, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, City, for Mr. G. 8. Brutton, Mr. W. H. 
Gathercole, architect :— 

Merritt & Ashby .........0ccccoscsssrees £425 0 O 


Maxwell, Brothers ...........:.000008 ». 273 00 
CORO cccivvivrtnesqerercoterdrivnrsebieinnis 260 0 0 
Banks (accepted) ..........cscsereeees 230 0 0 





For Cottage Home Penitentiary at Basingstoke, diocese 
of Winchester :— 








Musselwhite .20......00008 monn 2 > 
Foster & Son 1,404 0 0 
Pool ....00:« 1,341 0 0 
Davis & Stepens .........ccccccseeere 1,193 0 0 





For additions to Warrior House, Warrior-square, 
St. Leonard's. Messrs. Fowler & Hill, architects, Quan- 
tities pet Messrs. Fowler & Hayman :— 

rutt 











£992 0 0 
Rodda 839 0 0 
REGION sds seceitanasnornacensetipntbandivaneas 539 13 0 





For Methodist Free Chapel and Schools, Bruce-road, 
Bow. Mr. F. Boreham, architect :— 
































Newman & Mann.,.......ccccsssesves £3,525 0 0 
4 i gy |. eee erececcvsense 83,407 O 0 
Catiey 3,325 0 0 
Mortar 3,299 0 0 
Palmer 3,290 0 0 
SENET | cesvsccpuietescinsiannsed . 3,233 0 0 
Niblett & 50M ....00.-sscceserceese . 3,250 0 0 
Watts 3,249 0 0 
Evnor 3,198 0 0 
Callum  .......0000 sonkseciianieiniohacs . 3,196 0 0 
Bangs & Co. cocsisssesveossonisviinas epee 8 0 
GOMMION sasccactnceiccices eiinewensssa i . 3,160 0 0 
Hearle & Son 2,993 0 0 
Sheffield (accepted) .........0... 2,975 0 0 
For the erection of stabling, &c., Brentford, for M 
T. B. Rowe & Co. Mr. John W. Smithies, architect ;— 
Beauchamp £328 0 0 
Brunsden 320 0 0 
Hiscock 239 0 «0 
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For whitewashing, colouring, cleaning, &¢., to the 
Bethnal-green Workhouse, for the Guardians of St, 
Matthew, Bethnal-green, Mr. William Mundy, archi- 














tect :— 
Stomp & Boutel ...... seveentinint AE : : 
Hearle SB BOR: sisiissrcsic socseeceecsesee 380 00 
Judd & Hawkins 373 0 0 
SRS RIES ivdidincss we. o © 
King & Son ( pted) 235 0 0 
For whitewashing, colouring, cleaning, &c., and fo 


e 


erection of lavatories and W.C.s, st the Children’s 
Schools, Lapecomtons, Essex, for the Guardians of 8t. 























i thnal-green. Mr. William Mundy, archi- 
King & Son £829 0 0 
Ch 645 0 0 
Stamp & Boutel eeeerseeecere scsscccsces O90 0 O 
Arber 570 0 0 
INE ciccctenicescerseacicsen esse 533 0 0 
Judd & Hawkins ..,...........c0rcsersee 00 
Hearle& Son ( pted) 317 0 0 


For additions and alterations to Brock Hall, near 
Leominster, for Mr. J. Jackson. Messrs. Haddon, archi- 














tects :— 
Page & Son ...... serseatenscececssones M190 -O 0 
Smith (accepted) eee 895 0 0 
Cox .. 845 0 0 
For aon si offices &c., at Loumtester, for Mr. C. D. 
Andrews. esers, Haddon, archi = 
Smi in sethele prstcdeet wieesti aeene soot £1,290 00 
— cocsinbpetscanes iabdnaianuinsaionn . 1,150 0 0 
1,120 0 0 
fase  panhtaabibiepinabasatedsceaven ccocege 1,100 0 0 
Davis (accepted) ...... ementannan «- 1,100 0 0 





For new villa residence at Great Malvern, for Mr. H. B. 
Clarke, Earthwork, drainage, roads, laying out grounds, 
grates, chimney-pieces, and fittings, not included, Messrs. 
Haddon, re fa 





owooooou 
ecocococo 








For alterations and additions to Marsh Hall, near 
Ludlow, for Mr. William Hall. Messrs, Haddon, “archi- 
tects :— 

Lewis. as £985 0 0 
Davis (accepted) .. eccesveseeescoece 964 0 0 








For additions and oe to Norden Halli, near 
H 





Leominster, for Mr, E. C, Scarlett. Messrs, Haddon, 
architects :— 
Smith £1,060 0 0 
Davis (accepted) shiouens eubaneonnaten 1,000 0 0 





For additions to the school-house, Malvern Colle 
giving additional accommodation for co ge boys, or 
the kight Hon. Earl pee rr a FE lusive of h 
—- circulating-pipes, coo g-Taniges, ‘ke. Messrs. 

addon, architects ;— 








If cloisters are 
omitted, 
Wood & Sons eee eeeeoeeceee £8,997 teeeee £8,527 
Collins & Cullis ,, 8,45) 2.00. 8,020 
| eR eat coo 8,435 severe 7,905 
BORE seisisivcrcriviccces C178 - ccson 7,755 





For school, Re ig ig Deptford, for the London 
School Board. r. on, architect, Quantities 
by Messrs. Gardiner, Son, & Th Theobald: 
Pee va sian cocivicininecicdnticsucs £8,350 
Cowland 8,288 
8,283 
8,243 











—~ 








pw 4 3 Randall 





SRR 


ecoooococecoooso 


Jerrerd .......00 peilesbateaemicehaiiians ° 
BIGMURGD © scsrsiissensdisccrsiniccess 7,333 


For new eos Peels School, &c., Castle-street, 


ecooocecec“o“oosoo 




















Guildford, Mr. architect. Quantities by Mr, 
RB, Carpenter :— 
POEL dosemsemistip secsvorscescecss £2,015 O 0 
Dover, se awe 059 0 0 
Mitchell .. nian asa 00 
WUOWUON. «5: Sccesaxecscdsdiacens pende 00 
Pollard & Son ..........+ sorscceesere 1,814 0 0 
Martin, W ells, & Co. dacebetnbeenked 1,800 0 0 
Jarritt (too late) ...........ccsse0 +. 1,787 0 0 
Duke & Fooler ....00.ccc0--.eeeess000 1,725 0 0 
Nye ...... 1,597 10 0 
Bishop 1,680 0 0 
ason 1,533 0 0 
DG WIRIE  sisckinedsisincctesaveenccbine + 1,627 0 0 
Horn ,..... 1,495 0 0 





For building a bailiff’s cot! as ae 
stables, &c., at Waterhall, Patcham for tke 
Mr. G. Tuppen, architect :— 

Lockyer { ted) £1,540 0 0 


For alterations = forming new bar at the Station Inn, 
Lewes. Mr. G. Tuppen, architect :— 
Harman £187 0 0 
Norman ., + 00 


wee 0 
Garrett (accepted) ..... i 00 




















For alterations at the New Steine Hotel, Brighton, 


for Mr. Archer. Mr, G, Tuppen, architect :— 














Lockyer £1,339 0 0 
Botting . 1,300 0 0 
pened Cheeseman & Co.ccccsccccssssssseeee - 1,300 0 0 
De Dean 1,216 0 
Howard 1,189 8 0 
Anscombe (accepted)  .....essse» 1,144 00 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. 8. 8—R. C.—G. T.—W. H. H.—W. C. T. (next week).—A. P. 
(next week).—R. M. 8. (apply to Lockwood & Co.). 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


» Bot 7 


Norn —The Lag aye pd of oY Bdge 3 and papers read at 
public meetings, rests . of course, with the authors. 


P. G. &£—W. C.—E. T.—J. W.—F. H.—G. W.—Col. v~suegen | 
H. G.—C. B.- J. 8.—8. B. & Co.—M. 8,—G, R.—C. L.—J. D.—C. & B. | 
—H. Cc. H—C. & W.—P. & B—W. F.—C. K.—W. H. G.—Sir | 
E.L.—¥F. B.—F. & H.—Mr. J.—W. M.—F. L.—Dr. 8.—J. D. H.— | 


a een gt fe lh he wegen de ee Babe fed | 
by the and address of the sender, sume’ tor 
r the pullieticn. 


CHARGES FOR 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ror 
an’ 
eee 2 = S 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is direct from the Office, to residents 


Situations 
baw ag 
oe a. 





Se eS eet at the rate of lis. auowm, 

Payable in Advance. - 
Halfpenny stamps Svqmsunts enter &, Any 

should ‘be remitted by wable at the P Office, 

King-street, Covent-garden, Pigs OLAS FOURDRINIER. 





HEALTH, COMFORT, ECONOMY. 





Chappuis’ Patent Reflectors 


SUPERSEDE GAS IN DAYTIME. 





Manvractory: 69, 


FLEET STREET. 





Bath Stone of best quality. 

RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 

en and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, op 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 

Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
usual sand, is much stronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill- 
bank-street, S.W. [Apvr.] 


Societe Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited. 
London, 27, Cornhill; Paris, 14 and 16, Rue 
Curial. This Company, possessing its own Mines, 
which are practically exhaustless, is prepared 
to guarantee the supply of pure Seyssel Rock 
Asphalte, for roadways, pavements, _ skating 
rinks, &c., and offers great facilities to shippers, 
merchants, and consumers in general. Works 
executed by the above Company can be seen in 
every part of the Metropolis.—Particulars upon 
application.—[ ADvr. ] 











Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 


White Asphaltes. 
M STODARBT & CO 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvt.] 





Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Narberth-road, B.S.O0, [Apvr.] 


Bills of tities, Specifications, 
Lithographed by ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
pea pan Westminster, 8.W., with accuracy 

and punctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithegmephod—Lhiver) 


The Lath and Veneer Cutting Company, 








Contractors in London and Country to the 
Company’s MACHINE SPLIT LATHS, which | ® 
are of equal size, flat, rough, and without flaw, 
thus ensuring great saving in Laths, Plaster, 
and Labour. For prices, apply to the principal 
Building Material Merchants, or at the Works, 
No. 7, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, London.—[Apvr. } 


Limited, desire the attention of Builders and guide 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
J G. H. MacCOLLA, Manufacturer, 
. LATE 115, VICTORIA-STREET, aw. 
NOW 2048, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. 
« Where a large and varied Stock of Marble Chimney Pieces is on 
View : eater sh ee ay Ranges, &c. 


Patent « Abbotsford” Slow ‘Combustion Stove, 


the most E Stove introd 
TESSELATED TILE FLOOR, a combination of 
Five Colours, from 5s. 6d. per yard. 
ARCHITECTURAL and MONUMENTAL WORK EYECUTED in 
MARBLE, GRANITE and STONE. 











ANDBOOK of HOUSE PROPERTY. 


A popular and Lag ye Quide to the Purchase, om. 
papery and Compulsory Sale of Houses and Land ; Poe 





Law bw pr gee wat and Fixtures, with Ex, 
of poe kinds of valuations and useful information and advice on 
Building. 


By E. L. TARBUCK, Architect. 
12me, cloth, 5s. 
Lendon: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


ESAR DALY'S FINE WORK on 
COLOURED pon peer en NOW READY, Parts 1 to 5, 

being half the work, and contaiming 56 beautiful Plates, printed in 
eolours and gold. re subscribers for the complete work only 
61. 108. Sent paid on receipt of chee or jes-ofce order, 
The a, of the work will supplied at the same rate,— 


%a. per 
BE barsvon, Architectural Bookseller and Publish 
52, High Holborn, Lundon, W.C. 


Just Published, price ls. 
HE SEWAGE QUESTION. SOLVED ; 
HOW TO ean OUR RIVERS. 
By J. ©. MELLISS, AIC F 8. F. Late Commissioner of 
Crown Property, &c. at 8t. Helene, and author of “St. Helena, a 
Physical, Historical, 5 phical a of the Island, 
including =< and Metoro! 
FID Gham’ WILSON, Royal Ex 
London, wee 


TO ART-STUDENTS, yee - 7 A i DESIGNERS, and 


= Parts L. to X. of a New and Improved Edition of the 
Pattern- one and Decoration. 


RAMMAR wee ORNAMENT, 


ted by Examples from various Styles of Gueaunt., 
To be completed in Twenty-eight Parts, at 2s. 6d. or Double Parts, at 
Each Part will contain Four Plates, executed in colours 
in the best style of Chromo-lithography, with Descriptive Text. 


Letterpress. 
This great, and to practical artists ab oe 
offered at the above extremely ee eee te his tent oan 
in and colours, with descriptive text, at the rate of about 6d. 

to ‘tish artisans, 

















the importance to ble 

ciples explained in the text by which Mr. Owen Jones has t te 

the student to its use, has been fully d and b d 

stones have been placed in the hands of Mr. -Tymms, the eminent 

oe draughtsman, for restoration and re-drawing. 
ERNARD QUARITCH, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square, London 


SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 


TONE’S PATENT BOXES. 
One for every Month in the Year, and one for every Subject on 
w you are coll Tih a8 free. 
HENRY STONE, fact; and Patentee, BAN wee. 
Sold by all Stationers. A Box, to keep numbers of “ 
BUILDER” safe and tidg while accumulating for bi ah. a 

















a7 | MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Menatactaness of 










((OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
1 LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 
PP car BOROUGH ROAD, 
a ye sn appucation, LONDON, 8.E. 


CITY OR WEST END SURVEYORS, &e. 


As GENTLEMAN of Stkannore 46, 
havin 


asmall Nye ta RE OFFICE ENSES 
in 
Riven, contdentay to ALPHA, 104. yaa se Manaevd toad, Wonthearae 








ERSPECTIVES 
Rnpiiiy ond Sritstionliy F ~<a 
Pha rect -~- ae or ETCHED, | 
DESIONS an WORKING DE DRAWINGS. 
Terms moderate.—Address, T. H. York-chambers, Adelphi, W.C. 


A BrstC DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
Builders, 


To Architects, and Decorators.—DECORATIONS 
— out in ao le. Designs 
Le Portfoli bmmitted 


small or large jobs in Town or Country. Architects’ Designs carried 
nal or ange be in YARROW, Artist, 67, Herbert-street, N. 











No. 2%, Bristol-gardens, Clifton-villas, Maida-hill, W, 





Se ore and Grout Weck ont ine. 


Cie Saeep 


ewes ee ae te geet 


as 


xe 3 
Rie a ots amyl etait 


He 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ May 29, 1875. 











PARTNERSHIP in the BUILDING 


TRADE.—A Contractor of Works and Builder in a populous 
provincial town in the Midlands, is desirous of meeting with an active, 
industrious, and intelligent PARTNER. with a view to his succession 
to the business. The extent of works ye has been above 25,0002. 
a year.—A*ddress, with reference, to X. Messrs. Gregory, Row- 
cliffes, & Rawle, Solicitors, 1, Bedford-row, tua W.c. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Advertiser wishes to 
ENTER an ————— cone een — entire yn — 
raoderat tal employ: or would Purebase a 
Hanineen ye mane —Addreas, 33, Office of = The 
nilder.” 





WAN TED, immediately, an efficient FORE- 
PAE ey 


ANTED, a good GENERAL FORE- 

MAN for a ” Job in Town. One used to earthworks 

and under-pinning would be preferred —Apply to IVENER & 
WHITE, WHITE, 8, Fiter Fitzroy-road, Regent's Park. 


YWVANTED, a SHOP FOREMAN of 


JOINERS, Well up in setting out, energetic, and good 
penton es. Send, eRaNTE Sees —Apply at 26, Craven- 








ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect and Sur- 
veyor, in good practice in the country, is desirous of DIS- 
POSING of a SHARE in his BUSINESS to a gent’ewan of means 
and ability. Arrangements can be made as an Assistant for a time 
with that object in view.—Address, ARCHITECT, Dev sushire Club, 
Grand Parade, Eastbourne. 


AX ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, of 


considerable practice, has a VACANCY for an intelligent and 
industrious PUPIL.—Apply to BETA, 71, Park-street, N.W. 


HE BOARD of WORKS for the ST. 


_ GILES DPISTRICT.—The Office of oo ag to the Board 
having become vacant by the resignation of Mr. W. J. Treherne, the 
late Surveyor, the Board are desirous of ing the Services of a 
gentleman of skill and amen who is qualified to fill the office of 
BURVEYOR. He will be debarred from private practice, and required 
to devote his whole time and attention to the duties assigned to him 
by the Board, the particulars whereof may be recn at the Offices. The 
salary is 3502. p»r annum, all fees receivable by virtue of his office to 
be the property of the Board. ions in writing for ha 








W \\/ AN TED, by a London Building Firm 
thoroughly cuanbenk FOREMAN of MASON’ for or hepa 
Address, with full particulars, to No. 56, Office of “ The B 


W ANTED, a_ thoroughly competent |,, 

GENERAL FOREMAN, to conduct an Alteration and 
Personal reference to a 
No. .29, Office “The 





Addition to a London Church. 
sae stating wages, 
wilder.” 





AIRCASE HANDS. 


\ AN TED, . "MAN, to take the lead in 
Staircase Work, or fill - his time otherwise if required. 
references as te ability necessary. —Apply at 20, Wharf-road, 
it -road, between the hours of Six and Eight in the evening. 


ANTED, a thoroughly practical and 
efficient Man, to TAKE CHARGE of and Superintend the 

WOOD WORKING MACHINERY of a Builder's Establishment in the 
suburbs of pe One with a knowledge of engineering preferred. 
Address, wi h references, and stating salary required, to No. 61, Office 
ot “The Builder.” 








appointment, with testimonials (not exceeding three 
Clerk, at the Offices of the Board, and endorsed “ Application for the 
Appointment of Surveyor,” * should be sent not Jater than the lst day 
of JUNE next. Personal canvas of the members of the Board is 
strictly’ prohibited.—By order, 
J. HENRY JONES, Clerk to the Board. 
_ Offices, 199, High Holborn, May 18th, 1875. 


TO ORNAMENTAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 
ANTED, the above.—One who has been 


oonutuenall to draw canopy, Se. 5 for painted glass.— Address 
(in the first instance) stating re and all particulars as to capacity, 
&ec. O'CONNOR & TAYLOR, 4, Berners-street, W 


TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 
bel A : 
ANTED, at Midsummer next, in the West 
of England, a thoroughly competent SURVEYOR and 
DRAUGHTSMAN, that has had good ice in surveying and 
stating 


levelling and architectural drawings.—. lowest salary 
required, to No. 935, Office of ** The Builder.” 


W- ANTED, a Gentleman as AGENT for an 
ARTIFIC 1AL {MARBLE He will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to ‘canvassing for orders, &c. and will also have 
to personally represent the Company in the Show-rooms. — Address, 
stating terms and experience, to X. 4, Storey’ an 

















was TED, at once, a PLUMBER. One 
who is able to do gasfitting. A permanency offered toa ent 
ny State references and salary required, BROCK & BRUCE, 


Z| Sesame 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 


‘ASSISTANT, who has had several years’ 
Address, A. H. @. 94, Fulham-road, seed, beomgien, 


WaAnren ED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a a 


UILDER'S Aged 34; servied. 
Fe sly Good references. —. , Be 
South-road, ae Pierre sieves 


ANTED,a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to Take 
“po ea a steady energetic Man. Carpenter 
w trade Good Pelerencee references.— Address, H. B. 84, Coleshill- 


Wrvmaay a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
RE tee ee eel vos i Shee 


— and the of N 
ANTED, a . RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. Shop or Job, 

Sen, sscetematih Saciees anh ieeaeiett in eae Sian, 

ae a a SE 


WANZED, a RE. i- ENGAGEMENT, by 




















first-class QUANTITY TAKER, MEASURE, 
atthe duties, and practically acquainted with the trade ann, 
No. 57, coe REDE 


ANTED, *  RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN of JOB. Ten years with late 
exaployers. ter and Joiner by tmde, Aged 37. First-class 


references. — 3. C. eennen Paien, Aeetaees, 
ugh Park, Camberwell, 8. 








ANTED, a SAW-SHARPENER, who 

ean sharpen for either bench or frame, or work either when 

required. Constant en —Address, stating experience and 
terms required, to East Sussex Saw-mills, Hastings, 





Wax. a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL yoaeeay or BARGE x | A in ait 
work. a 





ANTED, a THREE-BRANCH HAND. 
Good Plumber, Gasfitter, and gers Constant situa 
tion. — Address, stating wages and last ry 
required), No. 54, Office of ‘The Builder.” 


W ANTED, for a Permanency, a good 

PAPERHANGER and PAINTER, and can make himeelf 
generally useful. Can give good references as to avilities if required. 
Aged 33.—Address, Y. sy Southampton-road, Hampstead, N. W. 


ANTED a YOUTH, in a Surveyor’s Office, 
to Square Dimensions,— Address, in own hand-writing, 
stating terms, to No. 27, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 














W ANTED, an ASSISTANT. Must be able 

to make Deawings from sketches, and be inted with 
the usual routine of an Architect and Surveyor's office. —Apply to 
Meesrs. GEORGE ELKINGTON & SON, 95, Canon-street, E.C. 





AN’ — » a Youth, who is accustomed to 

lans, anh who can write well and rapidly.— 
Address, ap own oe ting and with specimen of tracing, stating 
age and terms, to W. 4, Storey’s Gate, Westuninster, 8. W. 


bn Active See Aan Oh —-ddoon, 
ie. oan Salary moderate. Astin 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in robe Architect and Surveyor's ‘Office, 
fair d and has had some 


The Advertiser isa 
experience in the Building trade. , 28a, Good refer- 


ress, G. a a Batya By Waren. N.W 











Wenn’ a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT. Can design, prepare draw- 
person le» | ~ iy 8. 8. 45, Mont- 


Experience of ih vor. Goud 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FOREMAN of JO by a thoroughly 


practical 
Man. Weil up in detail aoe expe- 
ae ee ee 7 ie Felerences from late 








W ANTED, in an Office near Manchester, a 
LAND SURV EYOR. Must be quick and neat in plotting, 
accustomed to levelling.— Address, stating terms, —— and 

refe: ences, to SU RVEYOR, te Tavirtock-square, Ww.c. 
tent 


W ANTED, byaLondon Surveyor,com 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE on BILLS and ABSTRACTS. 
so, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT. — Tess, stating age, salary required, 


and where last employed, No. 33, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by an Architect in London, an 
ASSISTANT. Salary, 1. 10s. se which, to one willing 
te improve, would be i prog! ly. — Address, No. 39, 
Office of san Builder.” 
HITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS, 


\ VANTED , immediately, an experienced 

(ASSISTANT, used to office routine, details, specifications, &c. 
—Applications by letter only, stating salary, age, and references, 
my — care of Messrs. J. Dale & Co. Stationers, Market- 
street 


ANTED, for a Few Months, a competent 
ASSISTANT, capable of Preparing Details, Writing Speci- 
ficat.ona, and Taking Off Quantities —Apply, stating terms, with 
pes ames = Mr. GEORGE HODSON, Architect, Town Hall, 
igh borough 























ANTED, by a Builder in the Suburbs, a 
t, estive Lad as ep oo part Office and noes 4 at 

Bench. Must write a good hand. Also, COLOURMAN for Painter's 

Shop.— Address, 91z, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 

WAro ai GRAINING, by the JOB or 


YARD —Address, B. YOUNG, 136, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 





Pimlico, & 


OREMAN of BRI CK LAYEKS.— 
WANTED, i i tie Man as FOREMAN ofa 
JOB, chiefly Excavating — Beickwork “in late a stating 
age, ome, full particulars, to J. McLACHLAN & SON, B 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, imm 
diately, a oompetent and sterdy person to SUPRRINTEN 
repairs and at Apply by letter onlv, with 
reference, stating age, terms, aud trade, to BANISTER FLETCHER, 
Esq. Architect =m Surveyor, 32, Poultry, E.C. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED in the 

Office of a Firm of London Builders.. Must be capable of taking 

the general superintendence of the books, good accountant, under- 

standing prime costs, and accustomed to the business.—Address, with 
full particulars, to No. 3,004, Office of ** The Builder.” 




















ANTED, in an Architect’s Office in a 

— provincial town, Midland Counties, a MANAGING 
ASSISTAN Must be well up in the various branches of the 

fession, and capable of taking the management of the Office in absence 

of the Principal.— Address, stating age aud references, Mr, HARLEY, 

No. 121, Bath-rew, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ANTED, a BUILDER’S CLERK, for 


geveral Office work, by V. SKINNER, Horticultural Builder 
and H wre. Apparatus Manufacturer, Stokes Croft, Bristol. 


\ ANTED, a SURVEYING CLERK, 
thoroughly oapetial to prepare specifications, plans, and 

working drawiug-, and in land surveying, levelling, &c.—Add 

stating age, salary, qualifications, &c. 14, Office of ‘The Builder.” 


\ ANTED, in a Builder's office, a JUNIOR 
- | CLERK. Age,about 19. Legible hand 
Apply, by letter only, W. B. 4, Oud-street, EC pontting intiagenentte. 


j J ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, used to 


the Trade. Age about 20. Good writing ra “Since 
Address, con salary and references, te ANDREW KILLBY, 
Builder, 9, nue, Ci street, BC. 

















RICKLAYERS are required at the War 
Department Works, STOUGHTON BARRACKS, near Guild- 

ford. ted on the Works. 

Home District Royal Engineer Office, Whitehall, 15th May, 1875, 


WwW TED, an Appointment by Advestioer, 


a — and energetic man, as a 8 a 
a: 


x the M uilding Works on 
otate, oF or Clerk of Works, a good Loria DRAUGHTSMAN, 
taker, , and ell versed in the manage- 
meut of the di ferent tradesmen cmpeyeh on bu lding works gene- 
en Sh Good and tes —Address, 21, Office of “ The 
2.” 

















TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND D: 


ANTED, Constant EMPLOYMENT, by 

@ first prea cea a Willing to fill ~ 4 time at matetiog 

and glazing. Good references if required.— Address, G, B. 24, Paradise- 
street, High-street, Marylebone, W. 


TO BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
General SMITH, used to hot-water and tting, and all 
—_— of general house work.—. RC hton's District 
graph Office, Brixton-hill, 








UILDERS’ CLERKS. 


y 7 ANTED, cs a London Builder and Con- 


tractor, an "efficient ep gag 4 A — Address, 
full particulars, to No, 55, Office of “The B — sane 


WANTED, in the Oiice “of a Country 


Builder, an experienced CLERK, to Book Materials, i da 
out of yard, make up accounts. and cepabie of superintending jotwer's 
ehop.— Address, stating qualification, and wages required, to 
CHARLES CLARSON &SON, IN, Builders, 4c &e. Tamworth. 





os 

y V ANTED, in a first-class Builder's off office, 
a who thoroughly understands k 

Costs and Daywork accounts, ee need et —  h 

thoroughly competent,” and of active business habits. Good references 

as to ability and will be Add 3,003, Office of 

* The Builder.” : 


War TED, a good JOIN ER (Bench-hand), 
capable of wendorion ssist: when - 
guired.— Address, stating terms, &. 72, Omhenet “The Builder,” 


ANTED, good STAINED-GLASS 
HARDMAN 4 00, N Sen mo aa Giereciniemnns 
ANTED, at Newmarket, Cambs. FIFTY | st 


yo steady, JOIS ERS. Also, a ww WORKING FOREMEN 
of JOINERS. all good men there will be a winter's work, at 8d. 
per hour; aden until the Ist of October 66 hours per week, and 

after this time til! the completion of the work 54 hours per week. 
par a will be to all men after the first week.— 
Milotian’, poms 82. JO. >» Manager of Works, Rowley 




















N A NTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 

respectable Man, as a good GENERAL JOBBING AND, 
in Houre Repairs. Isa good painter and glazier, jobbing plumber, and 
zineworker. Will make himself generally useful, and fill up time in 
anything required. Wages moderate,—Adaress, HART, 19, Edward- 
street, Dorset-square, N.W. 


W ANZED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


MANAGER and ESTIMATOR in a Building Firm.’ Town 
aimpstead, N. 





or country. —Address, F. L. 3, Rock-terrace, Hi 


WANTED, wha good PLUMBER, a con- 
stant JOB. illing to fill up time at ote branches. 
—Address, E. J. P. 2, Jonson's-place, Harrow- 





— a objected 
oad, Paddington, tang 


First-class 
. & 38. Glynn-street, U. pper Kennington- 
lane, SE 


ANTED, a a “RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
the Advestiors, who has had several experience 
London firms, as TIME and MATERIAL K 
KEEPER. Town or country. Last —- five years.— Address, 
E. F. care of Mr. Kidd, 32, Nhe Cow Which Pimlico. 


TO TIMBER MERCH. 


La ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN o of a Timber-yard and Saw-mills. Practically 
prem, Lek png and Foreign. Saas version of all Kinde of 

a "B. care of Mr. Ash, 2, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


practical, energetie BUILDER'S FOREMAN, w 
ducted bs, includ: ner’s work, at the West feed.” Quick a at 
— jo! ing joi 


set! and used to piecework and 
a a joiner. po and testi. 
Bailder.” 














penter and . Town or conn Good 
monia's from late employers. —Address, 59, Office “ ae 

TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND 

ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, CLERK oe or MANAGER, 
on an Estate. Aged 35. Joiner by trade 
London. Two years and a ae with pressat See large t= 
in Yorkshire. No a ey Rn alape, Se testimo- 
nials and references, _ "Address, I. w. 5 
Builder, Guisborough, Y 




















London 
png Bn drawings, perspectives, &c.—Address, 
time at Pde reference. -—Address, 
asa STONEMASON.— Address, Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANIED, a SITUATION, as JUN 10R 
ye a SITUATION, with a Builder 
ree 
well-road, E.C. 
TO BUILDERS, TERRA-COTTA MANUFACTURERS, &c. 


SSISTANT in « 
h remarteniegieni preferred), to KEEP 
bench, Six years’ reference. 
WANTED, , by young Man,aSTTTATION, 
ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 





a "IMPROVER to the MODELLING. London 
on application to G. care of Mr. 
Sulcus Gaus i Hi ith-gate, 








TO BUILDERS, &e, 
ANTED, by a yo a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in OFFICE DUTIES. Can also work at 
ae Used to the jobbing trade.—Address, 75, Office of “ The 
er, 


Wa incase by a young Man, a RE-EN- 
is conversant with the a good 

in measuring work, ca? out 

an and cube dimensions, wg eee A 

&c.— Address, B. C, Post-office, 227, Walworth-road, 8. 

Wim TED, by a thoroughly siapirme Man, 


4 RE-ENGAG poe oe to nee a of aJob. Good tes- 
No objection 
country jam res ALPHA. 900} 205, Roman. a BE. 











toa 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, a good PLUMBER, a 
Rs CONSTANCY — gay eee a. fill uptime in am 
other branches o: Cy references.— Address, W. 
Albany-street, Regent's Park, N.W. aes 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, 
JOINERING, FIXING STAIRS, by the 


only). Would take a ae cog f 
wu a - ~~ PD Botan eta 4 








NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS. 
Ware, by the Advertiner, er, aged 27, a 

SITUATION as CLERK, &c. on an Estate. Understands 
of all kinds of of building material. Well 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
WANTED, by by a eet rienced 
practical Man, an ENGAGEMEN Euaiik ot WORKR 


WALKING FOREMAN, or Charge 
by trade. Aged 39. Good 
G. M. 4, Upper King-strest, Old 
TO BUILDERS AND 


Wawa by an experienced Machinist, 


an pearance og cater work a joicer, band-saw, 
primera Poe = = ine. Carpen Town or country. 
TO BUILDERS — DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, a Per- 

















aim ck nsring Gow A. B Post-ofliee, 


ae eine teens as PAPERHANGER and DECO- 
RATOR, Wo objection to fill up time at Towa or ovuntry. 
Address, A, B. 7, St. Ervan'y toad, Westbourne 





